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Editorial 


Comment has been frequent in Washington 
during the hearings before the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission the past week that President 
Ripley of the Santa Fe and Vice-President Gard- 
ner of the Chicago & Northwestern were the star 
witnesses at the Chicago hearings. It is stated 
by those who will not consent to the position they 
assumed as fair that the frankness and freedom 
irom evasion in their testimony was along lines 
to prevent any criticism in their methods of pres- 
entation. This is one of the fundamental principles 
in publicity, that the exponent state his position 
clearly and believe in his cause. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission took a 
long step forward in solving the question of tariff 
simplicity when it entered its order requiring the 
carriers to indicate, by some appropriate symbol, 
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all rate advances in tariff issues. It was an inno- 
vation for which shippers have contended far 
months. The one regret that lingers is that the 
railroads did not anticipate the governmental man- 
date and comply of their own volition with the 
shippers’ requests. But there still remains an op- 
portunity to retrieve. The Commission’s order, as 
we understand it, applies only to rate increases. 
From the standpoint of clarity it is equally impor- 
tant that reductions in rates should also be appro- 
priately shown. The shippers ask this; the de- 
mand seems reasonable; will not the transportation 
companies take time by the forelock and adopt this 
innovation before it becomes mandatory? 





The Merchants and Manufacturers’ association 
of Baltimore, at the instance of A. E. Beck, the 
traffic manager, has taken steps to introduce the 
conference plan between shippers and railways in 
that city. It is along co-operative lines that have 
been in force for some time in the larger western 
centers and has practical value in the line of har- 
mony. If the conferences are of real benefit they 
mean that the shippers intend to request what is 
reasonable and that the transportation companies 
are willing to concede this. If this is not the 
policy and the one only tries to get all he can 
and the other to give the least possible, the get- 
ting together is of small account. We hope Mr. 
3eck’s plan will develop all the beneficial phases 
and few of the contrary sort. 


MR. LYON’S WORK. 


Mr. Frank Lyon, attorney for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, is having prepared by his 
statisticians some compilations showing the rail- 
way conditions for the past ten years as they re- 
late to operation, efficiency, income and capitaliza- 
tion, which will be of particular interest to every- 
one involved in the present consideration of the 
question of a rate advance, and the elements that 
enter into it. These tabulations will be ready for 
publication very soon and special attention will 
be given to them by our paper at the time. 

In this connection, it is proper to make note of 


the fact 
attornev for the Interstate Commerce Commission 


that Mr. Lyon was recently created an 


and in that capacity was in charge of the recent 
New York, 
Chicago and Washington, and will be in charge 
Our information 


important hearings taking place in 


of those that are yet to be held. 
is to the effect that with this promotion an at- 
tractive compensation financially follows, and these 
facts are in evidence of the confidence felt by his 
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superiors in his ability to represent the interests 
entrusted to his charge. 


LINCOLN TO THE GRAIN DEALERS. 


In. a very interesting and in many respects a 
correct history of the rate troubles underneath 
present laws was an address delivered by J. C. 
Lincoln, president, National Industrial Traffic 
league in Chicago, October 12. We note particu- 
larly the following excerpt: 

“T am opposed to the theory of the Commis- 
sion prescribing a system of maximum rates to be 
applied upon interstate traffic. It is impracticable, 
if not impossible, for the Commission to act as a 
trafic manager of the various railroads throughout 
the United States and to undertake to establish 
the schedule of rates to be applied over these 
roads.” 

.We-are at a loss to interpret properly. these 
sentiments. The law in effect says the Commis- 
sion can determine and establish what are reason- 
able and maximum rates and that thereafter such 
rates are the maximum rates to be charged. It 
carries no power to prevent a lower rate nor to 
investigate the merits of rates that may be too low. 


-The suspension clause in authorizing further power 


in the anticipation of damage by increased rates, 
to. take steps to prevent the supposed injury from 
resulting, still considers the Commission as passing 
on.a reasonable or maximum rate. The result is 
the abolition substantially of the initiative of car- 
riers that President Lincoln favors having left 
with them. The power to order a tariff in effect at 
the statutory time by a railway officer is gone, be- 
cause either by a protest of shippers, if important, 
or through the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
own opinion that a maximum charge is to be ex- 
ceeded, a suspension can be ordered. 

__ In what way the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion can, in carrying out the law, avoid the respon- 
sibility of traffic managers substantially for the 
railways, we fail to see. Theoretically and nom- 
inally this may be refuted, but actually the whole 
question as to maximum 
shoulders. 


rates is upon their 


We have never felt that the Interstate Com- 
missioners should be asked to take this responsibil- 
ity. We very greatly doubt the possibility of 
treating the rates reasonably in the proposition to 
suspend hundreds of rates at a time. If by any 
chance the number of rates that are lowered are of 
importance the abolition must work hardship at 
the same time that it benefits those protesting 
against advances. The question is a broad one, 


, 
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and it is yet to be shown that the previous control 
given the Commissioners under the Hepburn law 
was not more practical. 


SHIPPERS’ ATTORNEYS. 
Louis D. Brandeis of Boston, well known 
throughout the country for his participation in 
investigations having national scope, was the first 
of shippers’ counsel to cross-examine witnesses at 
the hearings in Washington. in the examination, 
his preparation in having in mind a wonderful ar- 
ray of statistics and knowing thoroughly what he 
was trying to establish, satisfied everyone that he 
is a formidable and much to be feared antagonist 
Among the things it appears that he will endeavor 
to establish later is the proposition that railway 
officers, because of the wide extent of their super- 
vision, are unequal to such a knowledge of the busi- 
ness as insures efficiency in expenditures of money 
for maintenance and repairs. Again, as we under 
stand, he will endeavor to show in a conclusive 
way, that no standards exist bearing any reasona- 
ble comparison to industrial lines for arriving at 
proper costs for maintenance and repairs. ‘This 
theory has at times been considered, but this is 
our first knowledge of an effort to give it an ap- 
plication. Mr. Brandeis referred to the recent 
Illinois Central disclosures and previous Big Four 
losses. 

John H. Atwood of Kansas City followed in a 
line of questions intended to show the methods 
and merits of capitalization of money taken from 
income and put into betterments and later brought 
in the question of obligations to government, not 
however pressing the latter phase at the time. He 
endeavored also to develop what railways con 
sider a basis for making rates. His examination 
indicated much study of conditions and quite a full 
appreciation of the information he brought forth. 

Clifford Thorne of Iowa questioned witnesses 
along the lines of bond sales they had made or 
attempted to make and the proposed interest upon 
these securities. 

F. B. James of Cincinnati, representing the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League and Shippers’ associa- 
tion, sought information concerning capitalization ané 
in how far it was necessary and reasonable. In the case 
of Mr. James it is apparent that he has a clear idea in 
mind relating to those things he wishes to know, 
and it looks much as though in the end he will 
secure the facts. Our understanding is that Mr. 
James regards past financial mismanagement 4” 
important factor in to-day’s necessities. 

All the men who appeared in cross-examination 
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gave proof of much serious attention to the prob- 
lem in hand, <A very prominent and well-known 
lawyer who was present as a listener was Walter 
L. Fisher of Chicago, the great factor in the solu- 
tion of Chicago traction cases and of high reputa- 
tion in the “conservation” movement. It is con- 
ceded that when Mr. Fisher takes an active part, 
if he does, in the future hearings, that his ability 
as counsel will be of the best type in examination 
and analysis. 

Taking the character of opposition to the rail- 
ways’ proposition in connection with its leading 
executives as advocates for it there is now before 
the people a contest in behalf of a principle more 
important and far-reaching than any ever before 
known. It is because of this that we are summar- 
izing more or less the situation as it relates to the 
presentation and personalities of both sides of the 
controversy. 


THE RAILWAY PRESIDENTS. 


In the taking of testimony at the rate hearings 
the past week much interst was shown in the per- 
sonality of the witnesses and the character of their 
statements. What has been developed in this lat- 
ter respect in Washington came from those at the 
top. They are at the top in rank now, but their 
beginnings were humble and their present em- 
inence is the result of years of work and achieve- 
ment. 


When the hearings began James S. McCrea, 
president of the Pennsylvania company, was the 


first to testify. He gave a most interesting ac- 
count of the history of the company, never failing 
to make a return to its stockholders in fifty-three 
years. One impressive phase of what he said was 


the announcement that the 


very great increase 
in the expense of terminals is, in proportion to its 
scope, not a compensating part of railway invest- 
ments. Based upon the money necessary, it does 
not, so he says, contribute materially to railway 
earnings. It does, however, in line with President 
Ripley’s opinion, contribute to public comfort and 
the civic pride of the community; has the same 
effect, in fact, as any other large public improve- 
ment upon the value of local property in other 
lines of business. Generally speaking, his testi- 
mony gave very. small opportunity for criticism of 
the Pennsylvania company’s methods of financing, 
and it was evident that the situation of his com- 
Pany is far superior to his competitors in most 
tases, and that the position of the system he con- 
trols is in the nature of helping weaker lines 


tather than curing a dire condition of its own. 
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Following President McCrea came D. Willard, 
president of the Baltimore & Ohio railway. What- 
ever variance of opinion there may have been re- 
lating to his testimony, it was without question 
the clearest and most concise we have yet heard, 
and showed a most comprehensive knowledge of 
his business and wonderful ability to graps so 
fully in a short time the conditions on the property 
he serves. There was in President Willard’s case 
apparently an intent to show all that could possi- 
bly be sought by the examiners concerning his 
road. The effect of his testimony was certainly 
of value to all his hearers in reaching fair conclu- 
sions. We can not but feel that had such presen- 
tations as were made by the Pennsylvania and the 
Baltimore & Ohio through their presidents been 
given the same publicity two years ago the tense 
situation of to-day would have been avoided. 

\. C. Brown, president of the New York Cen- 
tral lines, who followed President Willard, was, it 
seemed from his statements, less clear as to the 
sarly conditions on the New York Central lines, 
and less familiar with present details. We under- 
stand him to assume the position that he has never 
known of an excessive rate. 
opinions 


In the face of many 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission we feel that this position is extrava- 
gant, if not entirely fallacious. 


rendered by the 
In his testimony 
relating to profits of the farmer, if it has merit, we 
are unaware of any statistics so convincing as. to 
give it general acceptance. In any conclusions 
the New York Central system’s re- 
we believe its present financial condi- 
basis for a decision, but it is possible 
that it would do no harm to admit financial errors 
of the past as contributory, and that it is further 
possible such admissions may be helpful. 


concerning 
quirements 
tion is the 


A very 
probable situation is that the road is to-day worth 
its securities, and upon this belief. its necessities 
can be properly determined. In favoring the the- 
ory of “what the traffic will reasonably bear,” ‘or 
in other words the value of service, as shown to 
be acceptable by a generally uninterrupted move- 
ment of business, we do not assume the position 
that the past has nothing to do with the present 
controversy, but that in spite of it, and not to 
arrest our growth, we should shoulder the respon- 
sibilities that are beyond repair and look at the 
solution of the question on its merits as now pre- 
sented. 

J. C. Stuart, vice-president of the Erie railway, 
was very clear in his showing of the efficiency in 
the operation of his road, as to the security of pas- 
sengers and property. In general we’ believe it is 
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recognized that with the means at their disposal 
the representatives of the Erie have made a won- 
derful record. It is generally conceded, too, that 
the Erie’s. misfortunes are of long history. Those 
who favor a schedule of rates that may mean finan- 
cial disaster to this system take the position that 
like any private business a railroad if it can not 
live wnder what they consider fair conditions 
should go through reorganization and wipe out its 
obligations in so far as they can not be met. The 
results in the case of a railroad are so tar-reaching 
that the cure seems a most drastic one if the bur- 
den of rehabilitation can be justly distributed, and 
maintain the theory of a rate alignment that 
proves to be no more than a value of service, gen- 
erally accepted as worth the price charged. If it is 
true that values of railway property are now sub- 
stantially what is claimed, the future is pretty well 
insured against fictitious issues of securities by the 
likelihood that supervision of their financint will 
be so protected as to interfere with any effort to 
float issues again that are without merit. 


Aids Good Roads Movement 





Philadelphia, Pa., October 21.—In an endeavor to 
stimulate interest in the “Good Roads” movement in the 
states through which it operates, the Pennsylvania rail- 
road has issued a pamphlet entitled “Good Roads at Low 
Cost.” The booklet was written for the railroad by D. 
Ward King, inventor of the split log drag which the 
farmers make themselves, who is an expert on road mak- 
ing, and the author of a pamphlet distributed by the 
Department of Agriculture some time ago. 

While the management of the Pennsylvania railroad 
has for some time been keenly interested in the subject 
of good roads, in the past year it has redoubled its ef- 
forts in this direction. Meetings of agents have been 
held at different points, while the general manager’s staff 
has also taken up the subject of improving the roads 
radiating from the company’s stations. The railroad has 
also had Mr. King deliver lectures at various stations in 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Ward’s split log drag has been used 
with telling effect in many parts of the country. A num- 
ber of these drags have been placed at various Pennsyl- 
vania. railroads stations throughout the state in order 
that road. supervisors and others might operate them. 

The railroad’s activity in the “Good Roads” move- 
ment .is actuated by the desire to have the highways 
leading from the stations-in passable condition during 
all seasons of the year. In the winter months, thousands 
of miles of dirt roads are almost impassable, and farm- 
ers: are.unable to get to.and from railroad stations, 
thereby. causing a congestion. of traffic when roads are 
opened.. The .railroad. company. has, therefore, interested 
itself in good roads with the view that they will open up 
the. rural :districts and hasten their development, which 
will bea fererupner .of increased railroad traffic. 
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THE FREIGHT RATE HEARINGS 


Decision to Be Rendered by Commission Epoch- 
Making in Our Economic Relations—Some Basis 
Must Be Approximated as Standard 





Washington, D. C., October 21.— 
The most momentous question in its 
influence on the business of the 
whole country that has ever been 
considered is now being heard by 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sioners, in the proposition to permit 
the railways to increase rates. When 
the affirmations concerning their re- 
quirements, backed up by the data of 
experts and the testimony of their 
executive officers, have been followed by refutations of 
shippers, supported by the data and testimony of oppos- 
ing experts and leading representatives, the real analysis 
of the arbiters begins. Without prejudice must these 
men who have been given an authority of greater scope 
than has ever been exercised over a business of the same 
extent hretofore endeavor to sift the important and 
pertinent from the irrelevant and extravagant in the ex 
hibits, and arrive at a solution. 

There can be no solution that does not approximate 
some standard as a basis for rate making in future 
Whatever decision follows their deliberations, the under- 
lying reason for it, in a large measure, creates a prece 
dent and we cannot avoid progress toward a permanent 
standard. The question of actual physical valuation by 
government, if it were not impractical, offers too serious 
a political menace for us to give it consideration. If it 
were feasible or in any way desirable, the basis is not 
within reach during any period that will not be long 
subsequent to the time, within which the controversy) 
must be legally decided. The cost of service is a very 
unwise effort to assess a tax in such a manner that, if 
specifically applied, some products could not be trans- 
ported, and it furthermore abridges the private rights of 
investors in railway securities by going beyond the the 
ory of reasonable rates to the extent of saying there 
shall be no profit in transportation, and that is, govern- 
ment control and operation. Nominally it may be regu- 
lation, practically it is ownership. 

Taking all conditions into account as we encounter 
them to-day, and placing the blame for our evils wher 
we think it belongs, we are looking to a solution of the 
question that will promptly introduce the maximum of 
justice and the minimum of interference with business 
growth. While we are unfavorable to the theory “of all 
the traffic will bear,” especially if left to the carriers 
alone to determine, we believe that the most practical 
and generally fair basis is, “What the traffic will reason 
ably bear,” and this can be determined by the free and 
normal interchange of the products of one section with 
another. The consumer is so intangible a factor in rate 
application because of the small per capita charge, that 
he can only be taken into account in a most impersonal 
way. The two interests who are to directly deal with 
rates are shippers and carriers. 

Those who, like the writer, would be glad to see any 
remedies for inequalities reach the actual payer of the 
freight realize that the nearest approach to equitable 
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conditions is reasonable rates, so that the transportation 
charge added to the price of goods is not excessive. If 
the producer or shipper finds that general distribution is 
not interrupted by the rate basis, it is reasonable to con- 
clude that the service performed is equal to the value 
placed upon it. This principle at the bottom of rate- 
making is the same creed as underlies the interchange 
of industrial products, unless there is monopolistic con- 
trol. In transportation there has been eliminated the 
monopolistic feature by granting the Interstate Commerce 
Commission authority to say what the traffic may bear 
as a maximum charge. That is, properly interpreted, a 
charge that will not curtail distribution. We can by the 
means of this standard reach a general average of fair- 
ness without the very dangerous experimentation involved 
in other theories. If in its application specific cases show 
an imposition of unfair charges, the remedy rests in the 
hands of the Interstate Commerce Commission to order 
their alignment and they have before them a standard 
for basing a new rate. 

In such an application of a principle in other busi- 
ness to the conduct of transportation, we depart, as we 
believe properly, from any policy affecting the credit of 
ailways, the value of present securities to their holders, 
and establish for a rule in rates a standard that is the 
basis of general mercantile and industrial life, except 
that in the treatment of transportation it is not left to 
railways to determine what the traffic will reasonably 
bear. We are not intending to revert to our fears re- 
lating to the effect of a rate suspension clause, because 
that has been approved by Congress, but we insist that 
this works toward a standard for making rates. In the 
many diverse opinions, some from a practical source, and 
others from sources equally confident but without any 
knowledge of the subject, we look to no escape from 
chaos except by applying the principle of ‘“‘What the 
traffic will reasonably bear.” 

That this can be done in a just way and with much 
more promptness and effectiveness than any other method 
is our conviction. We are further convinced by the senti- 
ments recently made public through prominent shipping 
interests that the principle is being recognized by them 
as consistent with the needs of business, and as involv- 
ing in its general application all the substantial elements 
of fairness. W. B. B. 


Telephone Company Complains 





Albany, N. Y., October 21.—The public service com- 
mission, second district, has received a complaint from 
the Lycoming & New Haven Telephone company against 
the New York Telephone company. The former company 
operates a line from Lycoming in the town of Scriba to 
Dempster in the town of New Haven in the county of 
Oswego. This line is about six miles in length. 

It is alleged that the defendant has neglected and 
refused to allow patrons and subscribers of the complain- 
ant’s line to use defendant’s lines through and beyond 
the switchboard of the complainant at Lycoming, although 
requested to do so. It is stated that the New York com- 
pany refuses to grant the service unless the complainant 
Will pay defendant $3 per subscriber in addition to the 
tolls exacted by the New York Telephone company, and 
in addition the New York Telephone company demands 
that. the complainant shall buy the stock of certain dis- 
Satisfied stockholders. 
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PASSES ON FOURTH SECTION 


Interstate Commerce Commission Issues Order on 
Long and Short Haul; Prescribes Form 
of Application for Relief 





The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued the 
following order with respect to applications for relief 
from the provisions of the new long-and-short-haul clause: 


At a general session of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, held at its office in Washington, D. C., on 
the 14th day of October, A. D. 1910. 

Present Martin A. Knapp, Judson C. Clements, 
Charles A. Prouty, Francis M. Cockrell, Franklin K. Lane, 
Edgar E. Clark, James S. Harlan, Commissioners. 


IN THE MATTER OF APPLICATION FOR RELIEF UN- 
DER THE FOURTH SECTION OF THE ACT OF 
JUNE 18, 1910. 


A public hearing having been had, and it appearing 
that changes in rates and fares occurring in the ordinary 
course of business should be possible pending the time 
when formal applications to be relieved from the require- 
ments of section 4 of the act to regulate commerce are 
to be filed by the carriers subject to that act: 

It is ordered, That until February 17, 1911, said car- 
riers may file with the Commission, in manner and form 
as prescribed by law and by the Commission’s regula- 
tions, such changes in rates and fares as would occur in 
the ordinary course of their business, continuing, under 
the present rate bases or adjustments, higher rates or 
fares at intermediate points, and through rates or fares 
higher than the combinations of the intermediate rates 
or fares, provided that in so doing the discrimination 
against intermediate points is not made greater than that 
in existence on August 17, 1910, except when a longer 
line or route reduces rates or fares to the more distant 
point for the purpose of meeting by a direct haul reduc- 
tion of rates or fares made by the short line. The Com- 
mission does not hereby approve any rates or fares that 
may be filed under this permission, all such rates and 
fares being subject to complaint, investigation, and cor- 
rection if they conflict with any other provisions of the 
act. 

It is further ordered, That such of said carriers as 
desire to be relieved from any of the requirements of 
section 4 of the act shall, on or before February 17, 1911, 
file with the Commission applications as provided in said 
section 4 and in form as hereinafter prescribed. 

Separate applications shall be made as to freight 
rates and passenger fares. Separate applications ° shall 
also be made for relief under the long-and-short-haul pro- 
vision and for relief under the prohibition against through 
rates or fares in excess of the combination of the inter- 
mediate rates or fares. 

Separate applications should also be made for differ- 
ent situations governed by different rate adjustments or 
competitive influences. 

Such applications must be certified, and whére the 
relief sought is the same for two or more carriers in the 
same territory as to the same traffic application may be 
made jointly for two or more carriers by a joint agent 
or attorney. Where the rates are contained in a joint 
tariff a petition from the carrier that issues the tariff, 
specifying the tariff by I. C. C. number, may be made on 
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behalf of the carriers lawfully parties to the tariff and 
will be held and considered to be on behalf of all car- 
riers concurring in the tariff. 

Application for relief must be made on part of that 
carrier which actually charges more for the shorter haul 
than for the longer distance. For example, through rates 
from C. F. A. territory to the southeast made in com- 
bination on the Ohio river crossings: If the roads north 
of the river do not charge less for a longer distance 
haul to the river and the roads south of the river do 
charge more for a shorter haul, the application should be 
made on behalf of the roads south of the river. 

If a joint rate or fare is reasonably less than the 
combination of the intermediate rates or fares, the car- 
riers accepting divisions of such joint rate or fare will. 
not ordinarily be held to thereby violate the fourth sec- 
tion of the act. 

It is further ordered, That the Commission reaffirm 
its previously expressed view that a through rate or fare 
that is higher than the combination of the intermediate 
rates or fares is prima facie unreasonable [Rule 56 (b) 
Tariff Circular 17-A] and will insist upon the application 
of that principle at the earliest possible date in every 
instance except possible extreme and very unusual cases. 

It is further ordered, That applications for relief from 
the provisions of the fourth section of the act shall be 
in such of the following forms as meet the conditions as 
to which such relief is sought: 


(a). The ———— (name of carrier) —— : through ——— 
(name of officer or agent making application), its ———— (official 
title) , petitions the Interstate Commerce Commission for 








authority to establish rates for the transportation of 
(name of commodity or description of traffic) from ——— 
(name or description of point or points of origin) to ———— 
(name or description of point or points of destination) — 
lower than rates concurrently in effect to intermediate points 

(names or description of intermediate points) — : 
the highest charge at such intermediate points to apply at 
(name of intermediate point) — , and to be not more 
than . (cents per 100 pounds per ton, per car, or per 
package) im excess of the rates to ———— (name of more 
distant point at which lower rate is proposed) ———. 

This application is based upon the desire of petitioner to 
meet by direct haul over a longer line or route competitive 
conditions created at ——— (name or description of more 
distant point or points at which lower rates are proposed) 
by (name of railway) . 

Note.—The points from and to which the lower rates are de- 
sired should be stated specifically whenever practicable. If 
the application applies to a situation in which rates or fares 
from or to a large number of points are based upon, or bear 
a fixed relation to, the rate or fare from.a basing point to the 
destination: in question, it will be sufficient to so state and to 
give the highest charge proposed from that basing point and the 
point at which such highest charge will apply. If application re- 
fers to a particular commodity as to which it is desired to estab- 
lish commodity rates from points of production or ports of trans- 
shipment,-leaving- higher class rates to apply from intermediate 
points, that fact should be stated and the producing points or 
ports should be named. When it is not practicable to name all 
the points of origin or destination, and they can be accurately 
described by well-established and familiar names of traffic ter- 
ritories, such«deseriptions may be used; for example, “From 
Atlantic seaboard territory as described in tariff, I. C. C. 
No. : .”’ or “From C. F. A. ‘territory.’’ 

(b) Same form as (a) shall be used, except that the reason 
which is relied upon as justifying the application shall be stated 
to be desire: to meet by direct haul lower rates fixed at the 
more distant point by competition of water carriers, specifying 
whether the competition is created by regular line or so-called 
a al vessels, and. if the former, the name of the line or 

nes. 

(c) Application shall be made in the same form as (a), ex- 
cept that the reason relied upon in support of same shall be 
stated to be a desire to meet competition at the more distant 
point created. by water carriers or shorter-line railroad, and to 
base the rates at intermediate points upon the rate to the more 
distant competitive points plus a local or other charge back. The 
application shall also show whether the charge for the back haul 
is the full local or a proportional or an arbitrary rate. 

(d) Application shall be made in general form, the same as 
(a), but shall request authority to charge a higher rate as the 
through route than the aggregate of the intermediate rates 
subject to the provisions of the act. Application shall state 
clearly the reasons in support thereof, and shall specify the 
extent to which. it is desired to make the through rate higher 
than the aggregate of the intermediate rates. 


The same forms, modified as may be necessary, shall 
be used for applications relative to passenger fares. 
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Whenever it is practicable the application, either as to 
freight rates or passenger fares, should cite by I. C. Cc. 
numbers the tariff or tariffs in which appear the rates 
continuance of which is desired. Whenever it: is prac- 
ticable to confine the application to definite points of 
origin and destination, or to-one or more named com- 
modities, that should be done, and whenever practicable 
the rates themselves should be stated. Each carrier may 
file as many applications as are necessary to properly 
present the several situations as to which it desires re- 
lief, and it is desirable that each particular situation be 
treated by itself. 


Handle Over 1,200 Cars 


St. Louis, Mo., October 21.+—August reports for pack- 
age car movements out of St. Louis and East St. Louis, 
as made public by the traffic bureau of the Business 
Men’s League of this city, show that to 34 points five 
systems handled over 1,200 cars. 

This record includes 47 cars handled by the Frisco 
to Little Rock, Ark., 89.36 per cent of which arrived at 
destination on the second morning; 158 by the Illinois 
Central to various points in Mississippi, Minnesota, Ala- 
bama, Louisiana and Georgia; 212 by the Mobile & Ohio 
to Mississippi, Alabama, Louisiana and Florida points; 
172 by the Missouri Pacific to Arkansas, Tennessee, Texas 
and California destinations, and 704 by the Burlington to 
Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska and other western points. 

The Illinois Central handled its New Orleans cars 
in 56 hours; 24 out of 27 over the Mobile & Ohio reached 
the Crescent City the third day; to Vicksburg the first- 
named road made the run in about 39 hours; the second 
road handled 23 out of 27 cars on the second day. The 
majority of the cars for Austin, Tex., over the Missouri 
Pacific arrived on the third day; the average time to 
Los Angeles over this line and the Southern Pacific was 
nine and one-half days; 70 per cent of its Little Rock 
traffic reached destination the second morning; 75 per 
cent of those going to Memphis in the same time. The 
Burlington handled 53 out of 56 cars consigned to Des 
Moines so as to reach their destination the second day; 
about 60 per cent of the cars for Butte reached the Mon- 
tana town on the fifth day, 25 per cent the sixth and 
the rest straggling along up to tenth day delivery; 70 per 
cent of the Billings cars arrived the fourth day, 15 per 
cent the fifth and one car was delayed until the eleventh; 
59 out of 69 Denver cars reached destination the fourth 
day, the remainder the fifth; 25 out of 28 cars for Min- 
neapolis arrived via this route the second day, 2 the third 
and one the fourth; 64 out of 78 Lincoln cars reached 
destination the second day, while delivery was made of 
76 per cent of the Omaha cars the second day. 


DISMISSES STATION COMPLAINT. 

Albany, N. Y., October 21.—The public service com- 
mission, second district, has dismissed the complaint of 
residents of the town of Ischua, Cattaraugus county, 
against the Western New York & Pennsylvania and the 
Pennsylvania railroads, as to location of a station in 
that town. At a hearing held in Buffalo, the complain- 
ants, in the opinion of the Commission, failed to estab- 
lish any case whatsoever for relief, and it would appear 
that the location of the station complained of was estab- 
lished at the suggestion of the town board of Ischua and 
satisfactory to the greater portion of the people of that 
town. 
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EASTERN RATE HEARING ENDS 


Railroads Conclude Presention of Their Side of Case 
—Shippers to Be Heard November 21st 








The eastern rate hearing, which opened before the 
full Interstate Commerce Commission at Washington, 
D. C., October 12, was adjourned last Saturday until 
November 21, at which time the shippers will be. ex- 
pected to present their side of the case. With. the 
exception of testimony to be given by Joseph Ramsey, 
Jr., president of the Ann Arbor railroad, who will speak 
for the roads in the Official Classification territory 
which are not characterized as trunk lines, the railroads 
have practically rested their general case. 

A full account of the proceedings from the time 
the last issue of TH& TRAFFIC WoRLD went to press to 
the hour of adjournment follows: 

Louis D. Brandeis, representative of the seaboard 
shippers, opened the cross-examination of President Wil- 
lard of the Baltimore & Ohio Thursday afternoon last. 
He wanted to know whether past economies had not 
been directed toward mechanical efficiency rather than 
the improvement of human labor efficiency. Mr. Willard 
said this was possible, but not probable. 

The lawyer then inquired whether the fact that the 
balance of trade for the last eight months had been 
against this country would not tend to hurt the bond 
market. This might be so, replied the witness. 

Mr. Brandeis then asked if the financial powers had 
adopted the policy that if the roads were not given a 
rate advance, funds would be withheld. The witness 
had found no evidence of any concerted action in this 
respect. 

The underwriters handling the last bond issue of 
the B. & O. received one-half of one per cent. 

Witness was asked what was the difference between 
the net price paid the railroads for its securities by the 
underwriting syndicates and that by the public for these 
same securities. Mr. Willard did not know. 

Mr. Willard thought that the duty rested with the 
Commission to allow such rates as will give the rail- 
roads a return that will attract investors. 

Mr. Brandeis asked if the witness was not introduc- 
ing a new element—namely, that the Commission should 
undertake to fix rates that would enable roads, irrespect- 
ive of efficiency or inefficiency of management, to pay 
the customary dividend rate. Wouldn’t that put a pre- 
mium on inefficiency? This might be so, was the re- 
sponse, 

The lawyer next shifted his attack to increased cost 
of operation in other lines. Shoe manufacturers, for in- 
Stance, said the lawyer, had been forced to meet in- 
creased cost of labor and material. Mr. Willard parried 
by saying he understood that it had been increased costs 
in necessities that had boosted the cost of living. 

He was asked if he knew what necessities were now 
selling at lower prices. He did not know. 

Mr. Brandeis cited insurance and gas. He attributed 
the reduction in insurance cost was due to more efficient 
management. Why wasn’t this possible in railroading? 
Was the point raised. 

if there had been the same inefficiency in manage- 
Ment of railroads that the reduction in insurance would 
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seem to indicate in that line, reductions. would be: pos- 
sible, thought the witness. 

Mr. Brandeis then took up the standardization and 
establishment of railroad cost systems. The witness de- 
clared that he did have a cost system. Freight car re- 
pairs were chosen as a subject. The. witness . stated 
that prices varied from $25 to $90 per car per year. If. 
however, he found average costs to the B. & O. above 
that on a road. operating under similar conditions, he 
could readily trace down each factor involved and. find 
where. the leak occurred. 


Predetermined Cost System Essential 


Predetermined cost was what Mr. Brandeis insisted 
on, however, not investigation after the trouble was at 
hand. 

“How can you predetermine the cost of repairing 
a locomotive?” interrupted Commissioner Prouty. 

Not the cost of repairing, as a whole, explained the 
lawyer, but the cost of each individual repair that might 
be made. The Santa Fe had worked out such a system, 
involving about 10,000 items. Following this there was 
a reduction of from 25 to 30 per cent in that department. 

Commissioner Prouty asked whether it was Mr. 
Brandeis’ position that the eastern roads were being in- 
efficiently managed and that they ought to show that they 
are efficiently managed before they are allowed to in- 
creas? their rates. Mr. Brandeis declared this to.be so. 

Mr. Willard added that. for the lawyer’s informas- 
tion he would state that the cnst of maintenance on the 
B. & O. was about $400 less per locomotive. in. 1909. than 
on the Santa Fe. Mr. Brandeis retorted that this. did 
not affect his argument; that he was willing to concede 
that a road spending $100 more than a competitor might 
be the more efficiently managed—but it was.a predeter- 
mined cost system that would. show -this. 

Commissioner Lane wanted to know how the advan- 
tages of the advance could be insured to the roads. Might 
not one of the roads, the Erie, for instance, cut some of 
the rates and so destroy the benefits sought. . Mr. Wil- 
lard admitted this. 

“But if the Erie cut its rate, where would it get its 
money the next time it wanted it?” interrupted Commis- 
sioner Prouty. 

“T don’t know,” replied Mr. Willard. 

“Neither does the Erie,” added the Commissioner. 

Commissioner Lane then wanted to know whether a 
policy of reprisal could not be pursued in case one road 
eut rates. This was admitted to be so. The Commis- 
sioner characterized this as a case of a road cutting 
its own throat. 

It was attempt at reprisal that forced the B. & O. 
into the hands of a receiver several years ago, explained 
Mr. Willard. He did not care to have this repeated. 

Mr. Brandeis, continuing his cross-examination, turned 
his attention to surplus. He dwelt on the point that, 
notwithstanding the fact improvements made out of earn- 
ings might not be capitalized, still they entered into the 
value of the property; if a schedule of rates did not 
show a fair return on the value, confiscation might be 
set up as the stockholder’s defense against the enforce- 
ment of such a scale. 


Are Not Present Rates Reasonable? 


From this he turned to the question of the reason- 
ableness of rates. The long continuance -of a schedule 
was admitted to be of strong evidentiary value that such 
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rates were reasonable. But the class rates under inves- 
tigation had been in effect for about twenty-five years. 
During some of this period, rebates had been made from 
the published tariff charges. Yet with the wiping out 
of this practice there had been no reduction in these 
class rates—all the rate now went into the railroad’s 
coffers, none of it found its way back into the shipper’s 
pocket. It was pointed out that here were rates that had 
not been reduced for many years but had, in fact, though 
not on paper, been materially advanced by the elimina- 
tion of rebates; despite this, railroads were asking to 
still further increase these charges. 

Mr. Willard answered that he had never served in 
the “rebate” department of the carriers and pleaded igno- 
rance as to general rate knowledge. 

With this admission, Mr. Brandeis rested his cross- 
examination. 

Mr. Thorne then took up the questions. He asked 
several queries as to the reorganization of the road, 
physical value, stock increases. Mr. Willard confessed 
ignorance on all points raised. 

He was asked if he would still contend for a six 
per cent return if the road was overcapitalized. Witness 
would express no opinion. 

Mr. Thorne insisted that an answer be given. Mr. 
Willard then answered that he would not claim a return 
on a “fictitious” capitalization. He added that it should 
be remembered that the word “fictitious” had been used. 

Mr. Thorne laid stress on the point that the true 
capitalization must be determined before rates are fixed. 
If six per cent is not to be allowed on “fictitious” capi- 
talization—then six per cent on what? 

Mr. Willard explained the large increase in 1910 in 
repairs as due to the fact that in prior years equipment 
had not been maintained as well as should have been. 
Owing, however, to wage increases, he did not believe 
this figure would be lowered. 

Francis B. James inquired into the intercorporate 
relationship of the B. & O. and the Cincinnati, Hamilton 
& Dayton. Mr. Willard had nothing to do with the com- 
mittees handling this matter, 


James Quizzes Witness on Supplies. 


Mr. Willard did not believe that all railway prices 
had materially advanced. Taking up an exhibit filed by 
Mr. O’Leary at New York, Mr. James wanted to know 
whether bridges did not represent a large expenditure. 
Mr. Willard was willing to accept the exhibit. From 
this same exhibit Mr. James declared that cost in this 
respect was less in 1910 than in 1905-1908, but greater 
than in 1909. 

Mr. Bond objected to questions on this subject. 

Mr. Atwood declared that the witness had given in- 
creased cost of material as a reason for advance. 

It was declared that Mr. Willard limited himself to 
lumber. This was finally narrowed down to crossties. 
Treatment cost from 12 to 30 cents per tie. Whether 
this would double the life of the tie witness did not 
know. He denied that he rested his case on the in- 
crease in tie cost as a reason for an advance. 

Mr. James then inquired into the flotation of the B. 
& O. $50,000,000 bond issue at five and wanted to know 
whether this indicated a bad market and falling credit. 
Mr, Willard replied he was not proud of the terms on 
which the transaction had been made. 

The lawyer then called attention to the pessimistic 
utterances of high railway officials; had not these gloomy 
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forebodings been instrumental in depressing the market? 
The witness countered by asking whether it would have 
been just to deceive the investor by painting a rosy 
outlook. Mr. James persisted in his references to the 
woeful tales of the railroad intersts, and their apparent 
failure of fulfillment. Reference was made to a Chicago 
man’s book—evidently Slason Thompson’s, though not 
specified—as being a black picture, a mournful plaint 
from start to finish. The witness, however, did not ap- 
pear disposed to go into this line of testimony at any 
great length and the subject was dropped. 

Mr. James then demanded to know whether the final 
net results of a railroad’s operations was not, after all, 
the Alpha and Omega of the question. Witness con- 
ceded this to be a fact. Were not the results on the 
B. & O. for the year ending June 30, 1910; satisfactory’ 
was then asked. Mr. Willard replied that they were 
fairly so. 

Judge Wadhams of Yonkers, representing the east- 
ern commuters, called attention to apparent discrepan- 
cies between the transportation costs in July and August 
and estimated increases. Mr. Bond interrupted to declare 
that the basis upon which Mr. Wadhams was figuring 
what these increases should have been, his figures vary- 
ing from $100,000 to $250,000 from, those submitted by 
the B. & O., was erroneous. 

Commissioner Prouty said that this matter would 
be cleared up by the performance sheets which the rail- 
roads had been asked to file with the Commission, and 
from them Mr. Wadhams could learn the distribution of 
the increases, 

With this the cross-examination of Mr. Willard closed. 


President Brown Takes Stand. 


W. C. Brown, president of the New York Central 
lines, followed Mr. Willard on the stand. 

“It has already appeared in the testimony,” said 
Clyde Brown, general counsel for the Vanderbilt lines, 
who conducted the examination of the witness, “that 
large increases in wages have been made during the 
present calendar year by the companies of which you 
are president; that the wage scales upon which these 
increases are based would, if applied to the pay-rolls 
of the calendar year 1909, have increased the wage pay: 
ments of the New York Central $3,590,000; the Lake 
Shore, $1,480,000; the Michigan Central, $968,000, and 
the Big Four, $910,000. Similar figures have been pro- 
duced for the other companies of which you are presi 
dent, making a total for the group of railroads com 
posing what are known as the New York Central lines 
of approximately $7,831,000. Please state the circum 
stances under which these increases in wages were 
made.” 

President Brown: “During the latter part of the 
year 1909 it became known that the various organiz 
tions of railroad employes were holding conferences, 
and I was informally advised that demands for very 
large increases in pay would be made by every depart 
ment of the service. 

“In January or February, 1910, conferences were 
held with the officers of the Order of Railway Col 
ductors and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen ané 
other departments of organized labor; demands were 
formulated by them and negotiations continued from 
that time until the latter part of April, when find 
demands were submitted. Upon the refusal of the road 
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to comply with these demands, a strike vote was taken, 
which resulted in almost a unanimous decision on the 
ynart of employes to authorize the calling of a strike 
unless their demands were acceded to. 

“In this emergency, after prolonged conference with 
Messrs. Garretson and Lee, representing the O. R. C. 
and B. R. T., I declined again to accede to the demands 
made, and offered to submit the matter to arbitration 
under the Erdmann act or to. submit it to the public 
service commission of the state of New York, both 
of which propositions were declined. 


Wage Increase Adds Nearly $4,000,000. 


‘| finally offered to submit the whole question to 
in arbitration commission consisting of Mr. E. E. Clark 
ind Mr. P. H. Morrissey. This proposition was ac- 
cepted. As you have stated, the result of this arbitra- 
tion and other increases made necessary by it added 
approximately $3,590,000 to the payrolls of the New 
York Central railroad alone, all of which, under one 
of the provisions of the agreement, became effective on 
April 1. In addition to this, there will be a further 
increase of approximately $125,000 per annum, which 
will become effective on January 1, 1911. 

“Similar arbitration was held on the New York 
Central lines west of Buffalo, and on these roads the 
increase will amount to approximately $4,200,000, with 
an additional amount of $50,000, to take effect during 
the first half of 1911.” 

“Please state, in a general way, the amounts of the 
expenditures for improvements now in progress on the 
New York Central, including the amounts which have 
been already expended and the amounts which must 
be expended in order to complete these improvements.” 

“The New York Central has now in progress im- 
provements involving the expenditure of approximately 
$155,000,000. Of this amount $75,000,000 was expended 
prior to January 1, 1910; approximately $42,000,000 is 
estimated to be expended during the present calendar 
vear, leaving approximately $38,000,000 to be provided 
and expended in subsequent years in order to complete 
these improvements.” 

“Have you similar figures for the principal] lines 
of the New York Central system west of Buffalo?” 

“The capital expenditures of the Lake Shore now 
in progress are approximately $61,000,000, of which $30,- 
(00,000 was expended prior to January 1, 1910; about 
$12,000,000 is to be expended during the calendar year 
1910, leaving approximately $19,000,000 to complete the 
improvements. 

“The Michigan Central has in progress expenditures 
of approximately $14,200,000, of which $9,700,000 was 
expended prior to January 1, 1910, approximately $3,- 
500,000 is to be expended during 1910, leaving expendi- 
tures to complete the improvements amounting to about 
$1,000,000. 

“The Pittsburg & Lake Erie has in progress ex- 
enditures amounting to approximately $9,150,000, of 
Which $4,500,000 was expended prior to January 1, 1910; 
approximately $3,400,000 is to be expended in 1910, 
leaving to complete the improvements about $1,200,000. 

“The Big Four has in progress expenditures amount- 
ing to approximately $7,300,000, of which $660,000 was 
*xpended prior to January 1, 1910; approximately $6,300,- 
0 will be expended during 1910, leaving for completion 
of the improvements about $340,000. 
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“The figures which I have given cover only im- 
provements which are actually in progress. In addition 
to these improvements, the various companies are con- 
frohted with many demands involving further capital 
expenditures, which ought to be made if the companies 
are to maintain their present standard of efficiency and 
to contribute as they should to the development of the 
territory which they serve.” 

“Please refer to some of the more important ,of 
these improvements which the New York Central must 
consider in the near future.” 


_Many Improvements. Are Under Way. 


“As soon as the plans and details can be: agreed 
to with the authorities of the city of New York, our 
entire freight line, from. Spuyten Duyvil to St. Johns 
Park, lying along the west side of Manhattan Island, 
must be rebuilt, including its elevation or depression, 
electricity must be installed, and new terminals con- 
structed. 

“The elimination of grade crossings, new passenger 
stations and remodeling of freight facilities at Utiea. 

“The elimination of grade crossings, and construc- 
tion of new passenger stations at Syracuse. 

“The construction of a new passenger station and 
necessary remodeling of freight facilities in connection 
with the changed location’ of the passenger station at 
Buffalo. 

“The completion of the four-tracking of the main 
line between New Albany and New York, including re- 
alignment and necessary station changes. 

“The Stuyvesant cut-off, connecting the West Shore 
with the Boston & Albany south of Albany, in order 
to send traffic around the congested terminals at Albany. 

“Those and similar expenditures will amount ap- 
proximately to $100,000,000.” 

“To what extent is the ability of the companies to 
secure the capital necessary for the making of these 
improvements dependent upon securing the proposed 
increase in the freight rates now under investigation?” 

“A considerable part of the capital for the im- 
provements now in progréss as secured prior to the 
time when the retent increases in wages rendered the 
situation so acute. : 

“But with respect to the capital remaining’ to he 
secured for these improvements, I can confidently ‘say 
that the ability of the railroads to obtain it depends 
upon the abiilty of the companies to secure incredses 
in revenue through increased freight rates commensurate 
with the recent increases in expenses. 

No Market for Michigan Central Bonds. 


“T cannot better illustrate the situation than by ref- 
erence to the: recent attempts of the Michigan Central 
railroad to market in this country and in Europe an 
issue of $17,500,000 of its four per cent debentures. 

“The low bonded indebtedness of the Michigan Cen- 
tral and the previous stability of its earnings should 
have made such an issue attractive to any security 
market. It has been impossible, however, either in 
this country or in Europe to secure any bid for these 
securities which could be considered. 

“The best bid which the company has been able 
to obtain was one recently made of 87 for the entire 
issue. The acceptance of this bid would have involved 
a discount of over $2,250,000 on an issue of $17,500,000. 
and, of course, could not be considered. 
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“The only alternative is to borrow money on short- 
time notes, and a result of an effort to do this shows 
that it will be necessary to pay approximately—and, 
in my opinion, fully—six per cent interest on such 
notes. 

“T believe that this general condition will continue 
to exist until the revenues of the companies can be 
increased through an increase in rates.” 

Here the direct examination was concluded. 

Mr. Lyon opened the cross-examination. He was 
particularly interested in certain distributions of ex- 
penses for March and referred to a letter from Vice- 
President Smith of the New York Central lines to 
another officer of that system in which it was stated 
that the only interest the writer had in the matter 
referred to questions then pending. What was _ the 
subject under discussion, Mr. Lyon wanted to know. 
Mr. Brown said that it might have referred to the 
wage-increase negotiations; he did not believe there 
had been any ulterior motive in the matter or any at- 
tempt to unduly swell the accounts for that particular 
month by any improper distribution of charges in pro- 
portioning March’s share of the totals to be spread over 
several months. 

Mr. Brown was on the stand when a recess was 
taken until 10 a. m., Friday morning. 

Mr, Brown resumed the stand at the opening of 
the Friday morning session, Attorney Lyon continuing 
his cross-examination. 

Mr. Lyon asked why in the last three years the New 
York Central showed no charges to additions and betier- 
ments from income account in its reports to the Commis- 
sion. Because improvements had been made from the 
capital account was the explanation given. 


Brown Favors “Pennsylvania Plan.” 


Mr. Brown favored the Pennsylvania plan of vutling 
back a dollar into the property for every dollar paid in 
dividends, but declared that the earnings of the New York 
Central lines had not permitted this. 

During 21 years the average dividends of the New York 
Central proper was 4.76 per cent; the amount paid out 
of earnings for additions and betterments was 1.27 per cent. 

In the same period the average dividend rate on the Lake 
Shore was 7.51 per cent; out of earnings improvemenis 
amounting to 5.23 per cent were made. 

Michigan Central dividends averaged 4.73 per cent; out 
of earnings 5.95 per cent was devoted to improvements. 

Between 1894 and 1909, inclusive, the average dividend 
rate on the Big Four was 2.69 per cent; 1.53 per cent was 
the amount devoted to improvements out of earnings. 

The Lake Erie & Western dividend averaged 1.51 per 
cent; improvements out of surplus, .25 per cent. 

For the Rutland the figures were 1.15 and .46 per cent, 
respectively. In the last three years no dividend has been 
paid the shareholders of this stock. 

Dividends on the Pittsburg & Lake Erie have averaged 
9.72 per cent; improvements out of surplus, 25.30 per cent. 

The bonded debt of the New York Central was given as 
$254,914,845, all of which, except $48,000,000, was sold at 
3% per cent on par. The debt per mile is $163,879.92. 

It appeared that since the New York Central took over 
the Boston & Albany road by lease, the lessor has been 
forced to make up a deficit of about $3,000,000 from the op- 
erations of the lessee road. This amount came out of the 
earnings of the New York Central. 

The large earnings and improvement expenditures on 
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the Pittsburg & Lake Erie were attributed to the great 
earning powers of the road and its low capitalization. 

The capitalization of the New York Central was given 
by Mr. Lyon as $222,000,000 stock and $268,000,000 funded 
debt. Clyde Brown called attention to the fact that this 
funded debt included $109,000,000 collateral bonds issed to 
secure securities of the Lake Shore and Michigan Centra] 
roads. No part of the stock of the New York Central, how- 
ever, declared the railroad attorney, represented West 
Shore stock. The regular dividend rate of the Lake Shore 
was given as 12 per cent and an extra dividend of 6 per 
cent was declared some time ago. 

President Brown reiterated his belief in the desira.- 
bility of the Pennsylvania scheme of surplus improve- 
ments. He agreed thatit would be well to have earnings 
so adjusted as to permit this. 

Mr. Lyon then called attention to the fact that in 
the last decade the New York Central had paid $77,000,000 
in dividends and only $11,000,000 on improvements out of 
surplus. Did witness think that rates should be So fixed 
as to permit the extraction of $66,000,000 from the public 
in higher rates to make possible the Pennsylvania plan on 
the New York Central? Mr. Brown did not, explaining that 
the exaction of such an increase would, in his judgment, 
mean unreasonable rates. 


Liberal Earnings to Maintain Credit. 

How much increased earnings do you think the New 
York Central should have to maintain itz necessary credit?” 
asked Mr. Lyon. 

Mr. Brown replied that liberal earnings such as would 
take care of lean as well as.good years and maintain credit. 

Mr. Lyon wanted to know whether the actual increase 
would attract investors. 

The sentimental effect of a decision favorable to the 
railroads on European investors would mean as much ‘to the 
earriers as the increased earnings, declared Mr. Brown 
Suropean investors are still in doubt whether a tribunal 
exists in this country that will, on proper showing, allow 
the railroads to advance their rates. 

Mr. Brown thought that rates should be permitted that 
would allow not all, but the average roads to be prosperous. 

Mr. James opened the cross-examination: for the ship 
pers. Mr. Brown reluctantly admitted that it was not, 
perhaps, necessary for the New York Central to have 
intercorporate relationship with the Boston & Albany in 
order to get the latter’s business. 

Witness would make no comparison as to freight dens- 
ity of the New York Central and the Lehigh Valley. 

He expressed ignorance of the comparative earnings 
of the New York Central and the Lehigh Valley, but said he 
would not be surprised to learn that the earnings of his 
road were greater. 

He admitted practically all of the extra 6 per cen! 
dividend declared in March, 1910, by the Lake Shore went 
into the New York Central’s treasury. Had this been 
passed to the March account of the road the ability of the 
New York Central to pay increased wages would have 
seemed more apparent. Mr. Brown was of the opinion 
that no reference to this dividend payment was made 
during the argument before the arbitration board. He 
again denied any ulterior motive in the distribution ©! 
March accounts. 


Heretofore the charging of rail and ties maintenance 
and purchase of equipment has been divided on the basis 
of one-tenth. But here one-twelfth was adopted, th! 
ing three-twelfths into March. 
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However, during March there was a large number of 


rails condemned, which also added to the March account. 


This was Mr. Brown’s explanation of the fact that 
March accounts were so much larger than February. 

On account of the extra Lake Shore dividend the 
first three months of the year were able to carry their full 
proportion of the expenses of the road. 

Mr. Brown was asked if he could explain why the 
charge for the cost of conducting transportation in March, 
1910, on the low scale of wages exceeded any month there- 
after when the higher wages were in effect. He could give 
no explanation. 

Neither could he throw any light on the heavier general 
expenses in March. 

Discuss Griffin’s Rate Letters. 


Mr. Brown was asked if President Griffin of the Griffin 
Wheel Company had not used the March accounts of the 
New York Central as a basis for his argument in favor 
of a wage increase. Mr. Brown said he could not recall 
this letter, but was emphatic in his declaration ‘hat he 
had never given Mr. Griffin any advance information and 
that if it could be proved any employe of the New York 
Central had been guilty of such action, he would be de- 
prived of his position. 

“Suppose it was A. H. Smith?” asked Mr. James. 

Mr. Brown declared it made no difference who it was. 

Mr. Brown thought that the Lake Shore did not own 
over 52 per cent of the stock of the Big Four. He stated 
that he would endeavor to furnish information as to the 
source from which the money used to purchase this stock 
was drawn. 

He admitted that the earnings of the Lake Shore were 
satisfactory; that if that road could be considered alone, 
it is doubtful if an increase in rates would have been asked. 
He declined to concede, however, that the present rates 
of this road were excessive. 

Mr. Brown agreed with Mr. James that the Lake Shore 
was earning from 25 to 30 per cent on the capita! stock 
outstanding, but added that did not fairly represent the 
value of the road; on this or on reproductive value, it was 
not earning 6 per cent. 

He refused to estimate how much the $50,000,000 cap- 
ital stock of the Lake Shore should be increased to rep- 
resent the value of the road. 

Mr. Brown was of the opinion that the cost of repro- 
duction should not be used as a basis of rate-making. 

Reproduction cost, or value of the property are 
never taken into consideration in initial rate-making; 
when it comes to the limitation of rates, these must 
be given weight. 


Factors in Rate-Making. 


In fixing a reasonable basis of rates, Mr. Brown 
felt that many factors should be considered, the more 
important of which were summarized as: 

First: That basis that will include a return that 
Will enable the road to employ a full complement of 
high-class men. 

Second: That will enable the road 

line with the high-class devices modern 
hecessary, and, 
Third: That will pay a fair return, fixed charges, 
and provide for liberal surplus that would admit 
improvements being made without having to bring 
in new capital with every new addition. 

Questioned as to his figures of average dividends, 


to equip its 
traffic makes 


etc., 


of 





Mr. Brown said. he thought 21 years far enough to go 
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back. It developed, however, that the New York Central 
obtained control of 90 per cent of the stock of the 
Lake Shore only as far back as 1898. 

Commissioner Prouty inquired whether it was Mr, 
Brown’s opinion that insufficient returns in the past 
should not be made up by extravagant returns in the 
future. Mr. Brown did not. 
Mr. Brown cited returns 

railroads. 


from investments other 
He illustrated by his purchase of an 
Iowa farm at $100 per acre that fifty years ago cost 
$1.50. 

Taking up one of his illustrations, Mr. James asked 
if a 24 per cent return on the value of the railroad 
property Was reasonable. Mr. Brown said this would be 
excessive. 


than 


Commissioner Lane inquired if the needs of any 
particular road were considered in making the advance 
under fire. Mr. Brown replied that the necessities of 
all were taken into consideration. 

Mr. Brown said that a very moderate return to 
stockholders would be 6 per cent. 


James Grills Witness on Stand. 


Mr. James took up one of Mr. Brown’s speeches 
in which it had been stated a wage reduction or an 
advance in rates. The lawyer asked if the witness’ 
prophetic vision had not failed. Mr. Brown, in reply, 
declared that 17,900 men had been discharged from 
the service of the New York Central and 15,000 had 
been put on reduced time. He also read a letter from 
George A. Post purporting to show the bad times in 
1908, in which it was stated that about 600,000 men 
were laid off in the railway supply’ business. He like- 
wise declared that on all roads about 175,000 were 
laid off and that a wage reduction of over $1,000,000 
per day was in effect. 

Mr. Brown reiterated his expression that during the 
decade 1899-1908 there had been no material advance in 
freight or passenger rates. Mr. James then cited. the 
fourteenth annual report of the I. C. C., showing in 
January 1, 1900, 818 advances, ranging from 15.3 to '100 
per cent, and only 6 reductions. Witness responded with 
an answer he made to a charge of J. M. Glenn’s, in 
which he, Mr. Brown, cited that out of over 1,700 changes 
about half had been reductions, and the actual reduction 
in revenue because of these changes was 10.69 per cent. 

Mr. James then read from the eleventh and twelfth 
annual reports of the Big Four. In the first, he said, it 
was shown that there had been an increase in freight 
earnings over the preceding year of about $1,640,000— 
$858,000 of which was due to increased tonnage and 
$783,000 to rate advances; in the second, an increase in 
freight earnings of $772,000, distributed $262,000 to in- 
creased “tonnage and over $500,000 to increased rates. 

Mr. Brown reiterated his opinion expressed in July, 
1908, that an increase in freight rates was necessary to 
remove the business depression. 

Mr. James shifted his attack to a speech mudec in 
October, 1908, in which Taft’s election would bring about 
a return of prosperity and wanted to know whai had 
caused Mr. Brown to change his views. The witness did 
not think a change was shown by this speech. 

Commissioner Prouty was interested in the increased 
cost of material and the conflicting testimony on this point. 
Mr. James declared that the B. & O. had submitted an ex- 
hibit listing 107 items. The lawyer’s analysis showed 66 
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ef these had been either reduced or remained level ix: price 
since 1904. Mr. Brown agreed to furnish data for the New 
York Central lines. Mr. Lyon requested that the grade 
ef material be specified. This, too, was agreed to. 

Mr, James declared that it was his purpose to show 
tha railroad credit had been “beared” by the railroad 
managers themselves. 

Clash Over “Freight Rate Primer.” 


Chairman Knapp, at the opening of the afternoon 
session, asked that every effort be made to shorten the 
hearing. 

President Brown declined 
en the Lackawanna as compared with the 
Central. 

Seven per cent dividend, with a third of that amount 
for improvements out of surplus, was regarded as a 
fair but not maximum return on the New York Central 
& Hudson River, said the witness. 

Mr. James, who was conducting the cross-examina- 
tion, then referred to the now-famous “Freight Rate 
Primer.” Mr. Brown denied being responsible for the 
chapter reproduced in Thompson’s Railway Library, re- 
ferring to closed factories, cobwebs on the wheels of 
industry, etc. 

Mr. James then 
had supported Mr. 
last year. 

The lawyer called the witness’ attention to the 
40th annual report (1909) of the Lake Shore, in which 
it was stated business was steadily growing and the 
outlook for prosperity never better. 

Objection was entered to filing the shippers’ answer 
to McCain’s “Diminished Purchasing Power of Railway 
Earnings” on the ground it was uncorroborated. Mr. 
James temporarily withdrew the exhibit. 

Mr. Brown did not know from where the Lake 
Shore and Big Four obtained the most of their fuel 
supply. He did not know as to purchases from the 
O’Gara mines, but declared that the roads were not 
financially interested in these properties. 

Mr. James asked that data on the purchase of 
the Three I and its consolidation with the Chicago, 
Indiana & Southern be filed. Mr. Brown said he would 
be glad to do so. 

Mr. James demanded to know whether, if the 
“water” was squeezed out of the weak brethern—the 
Erie and Wabash, for instance—the earnings of the 
New York Central would be seriously impaired because 
of its large bonded debt. Asked for an explanation by 
Chairman Knapp, Mr. James declared that the New 
York Central was excessively capitalized and that rates 
are now kept up also for the weak sisters. 


Thinks Vanderbilt Lines Overcapitalized. 


to express any opinion 
New York 


asked 
Thompson’s bureau. 


if the New York Central 
It had, up to 


Chairman Knapp inquired whether Mr. James se- 
rious intimated that the New York Central was over- 
capitalized. He declared from the data’ he had gathered 
he-believed this to be so. 

Mr. Brown expressed ignorance as to the early his- 
tory .of the company. 

Clyde Brown facetiously suggested that Mr. James 
put, Charles F. Adams, Jr., from whom he had been 
reading, on the witness stand. Mr. James retorted he 
would. be glad to if Mr. Brown would tell him where 


to find him and that he would accompany him whether 
above or below. 
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Commissioner Clark, amid general laughter, moved 
that the lawyers be given permission to hunt up Mr. 
Adams. 

After much quizzing Mr. 
plus used for 
rate-making. 

A few moments later the witness declared he had 
never known of an excessive freight rate. 

After a short cross-examination by Mr. Thorne, Mr 
Brandeis took the witness in hand. 

Witness admitted that J. P. Morgan had been a 
director of the company as long as Mr. Brown was 
connected with the company. He further acknowledged 
that a large part of the financial operations were han 
died through the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. 

Mr. Brandeis asked Mr. Brown to vertify these 
figures: That the New York Central held $164,000,000 
in stocks and bonds of other companies; the -Lake 
Shore, $101,000,000; the Big Four, $33,000,000, and the 
Michigan Central, $22,000,000. Clyde Brown stated that 
this would be shown in the reports of the road. 

Mr. Brown did not know whether Mr. Morgan had 
favored the increase of the New York Central dividend 
rate from five to six per cent. Mr. Brandeis stated 
that, with the exception of 1907, at no other time had 
the rate exceeded five per cent. 

Shippers’ counsel then wanted to know if the com- 
pany had not disabled itself to the extent of $1,700,000 
for laying by a surplus for improvements. He also di- 
rected attention to the fact that this increase in divi- 
dend rate came at the same time that the big wage 
increases were pending. 

Mr. Brandeis demanded whether it was not the 
duty of the directors when these wage demands were 
pending and improvements needed to forego increas 
ing the dividend rate. Mr. Brown did not know. 


Brown averred that sur- 
improvements should be considered in 


Increased Dividends and Railroad Credit. 


The lawyer then asked if the effect of this change 
on the credit of the company had been discussed. Wit 
ness did not recall that it had, but felt that it aided 
the flotation of the $44,000,000 stock issue of the com 
pany. Mr. Brandeis followed with a query as to whethe 
this stock issue had not previously been voted. Mr. 
3rown retorted that some of this issue was still unsold 
but Mr. Brandeis characterized the amount still in the 
company’s treasury as trifling. 

Witness was asked if the average return derivable 
by the stockholders in the sale of their rights was 
2.7 per cent in the last year. These salable rights 
had not been considered by Mr. Brown in the average 
rate of payment given by him in the morning session. 

Mr. Brandeis attacked the statementS made )) 
various witnesses that the stockholders were getting 
only a beggarly five or six per cent. He declared thal 
from time to time these shareholders received in salable 
rights or its equivalent in cash, a melon, a plum oF 
whatever. one chose to call it, which averaged abou 
one-half of the dividend rate. 

Mr. Brown declared that an attempt to have sold 
$44,000,000 stock to the general public would have 
forced the market value below par. 

Mr. Brandeis then asked the verification of thé 
deficit from the Boston & Albany operations—i. e., ‘' 
part the New York Central has been called upon ' 
make up, the 8 per cent dividend which is in addition 
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io fixed charges—1906, $450,181; 1907, $1,339,633; 1908, 
$1,624,177; 1909, $577,349, and 1910, $578,349. Mr. Brown 
presumed these to be correct. 

Mr. Brandeis wanted to know whether it was right 
to call upon shippers and consumers to pay in in- 
creased freight rates for errors in railroad judgment 
in leasing property on terms which did not, even in 
best years, show a return. Generally, Mr. Brown did 
not believe such a procedure would be just. 


Hits at Boston & Albany Lease. 


Mr. Brandeis then inquired whether this burden 
should not be laid on the directors and stockholders of 
the company. Mr. Brown answered that he did not 
think the lease of the B. & A. a mistake. 

Mr. Brown could not state whether other roads 
operated had been run at a loss, as shown in the case 
of Boston & Albany. He was asked to make an in- 
vestigation of this question. 

Commissioner Clark asked if Mr. Brandeis felt the 
B. & A. lease a bad bargain and that the stockholder 
and not the public should bear the burden. This, de- 
clared the attorney, was precisely his position. 

Reverting to the Lake Shore control, Chairman 
Knapp asked if it was Mr. Brandeis’ position that the 
public should get the benefit of advantageous bargains 
and the stockholders the burden of the bad. Mr. Bran- 
deis replied in the negative. 

The lawyer declared he believed it absolutely essen- 
tial in case railroads are to be operated by private 
individuals that the return to those interested in the 
operating company should be dependent on efficiency 
of management and that the return to the stockholder 
is an incentive to good management. Consequently 
efficiency stands at the bottom of all and, to a certain 
extent, given the efficiency that provides good service 
and low rates, it is entirely erroneous to put a hard 
and fast limit on returns to the stockholder. The limit 
of return on money was one thing; on vigilance and 
brains was another, and on this latter a high reward 
was justifiable. 

Chairman Knapp wanted to know what should be 
the measure of efficiency. Mr. Brandeis answered, first, 
the substitution of scientific management—a manage- 
ment that knows not only what a thing has cost, but 
what it should cost. 


Brandeis to Show Inefficient Operation. 

Asked how this system could be inaugurated, he 
replied that he proposed to show by expert testimony 
that the methods now in existence are not scientific 
and to indicate what they should be. Further, that 
until the Commission finds that reasonable maximum 
efficiency has been obtained, an advance should not be 
allowed. 

Mr. Brandeis asked if the shippers had been con- 
sulted on these proposed increases in rates. Mr. Brown 
declared they had. Mr. Brandeis next asked if the 
Witness had reference to the agreement between the 
railroads and the packers made through the _inter- 
vention of George W. Perkins, Jr. Mr. Brown had not, 
but mentioned Mr. Simpson, Mr, Shedd and Mr. Farwell, 
representatives of Chicago dry goods industries, as 
Sentlemen who had been approached. 

Walter Fisher of Chicago, representing the national 
dry goods interests, then broke into the hearing. He 
asked if a conference with the men mentioned by Mr. 
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Brown had been held before the suspended rates tad 
been filed. Witness admitted that it had not. 

After a short redirect examination, Mr. Lyon aguia 
took the witness on the question of the March, 1916, 
accounts and the Lake Shore dividend. Clyde Brows 
interrupted to say that the dividend was credited te 


the corporate income of the road and distributed 
monthly. 


Explains Distribution of March Accounts. 

In connection with these March charges the fet- 
lowing statement was made public: 

“In years prior to 1910 it had been custommry te 
begin in March to charge against operating expenses each 
month one-tenth of rail, ties and renewals of equipment 
expenditures for the year. 

“In March, 1910, the Central income was increased 
by the receipt of an extra dividend of 6 per cent on its 
Lake Shore stock, and in view of the increased burdens 
which it became evident the remaining months of the 
year would have to bear because of wage increases, it 
was decided to charge three-twelfths of this item (repre- 
senting January, February and March) in March, and 
thus reduce the amount to be charged each month after 
April first, when the increased wages went into effect, 
from one-tenth to one-twelfth of the total for the year. 

“Of course, the showing for the year was in no way 
affected by this change in the method of distribution, but 
the result was to make each month of the year bear its 
proportionate amount of the charge. 

“The statement of March results was not used before 
the arbitrators in the wage increase matter and in no 
way affeced that matter.” 

Reverting to Mr. Brown’s previous assertions that 
there had been no material advance in rates in recent 
years, Mr. Lyon called attention to the testimony of 
Messrs. McCrea and Willard that wage increases in 1902 
and 1906 had been met, in part, by increases in transpor- 
tation charges. Witness was not disposed to contradict 
his fellow presidents on this point. 

Recess was then taken at 4:45 p. m. until 10 a. m. 
Saturday morning. 


J. C. Stuart Takes Witness Stand. 

J. C. Stuart, vice-president and general manager of 
the Erie and Chicago & Erie railroads, was the only 
witness heard Saturday. His testimony was largely con- 
fined to the physical needs of the Erie and the burdens 
that have been added to its operating expenses. 

He said the budget for the year was $13,000,000. He 
believed about 40 per cent of this should be taken out of 
income. 

Needed expenditures in the maintenance of Way and 
equipment which aggregated nearly $35,000,000 were also 
specified by the witness. The details of these expenses 


follow: 
Land for additional shops, stations, yards and 
tracks, east of Salamanca.................. $ 668,920 
Land for additional shops, station, yards and 
CTRCRR, “West of HRORMIANCE..... .:..0600.0.0002 eeu 61,207 
Constructing additional roundhouses, shops, 
machinery, etc., east of Salamanca.......... 5,801,614 
Constructing additional roundhouses, shops, 
machinery, etc., west of Salamanca.......... 2,489,435 


Construction of yards, sidings, receiving and 


delivery tracks, etc., east of Salamanca..... 2,006,014 
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Construction of yards, sidings, receiving and 

delivery tracks, etc., west of Salamanca..... 1,492,815 
Additional stations, warehouses and enlarging ~ 

of existing stations, warehouses, etc., east 

Oe Ns Sinn tc og a ewee Ch b'.ea ss Gnedaes 1,584,271 
Additional stations, warehouses and enlarging 

of existing stations, warehouses, etc., west 


Sr Gla. cd Ohke bre ee eo Wee EN a eve « 250,000 
Miscellaneous stations east and west of Sala- 
S\N ECE LE, SIE EE RENE POET EO AE 475,125 


Cut-off, shortening and straightening curves, im- 

proving lines and grades, etc., and for land 

required for such purposes, east of Sala- 

EE ES. B25 SE Ve ot bible chic Vika dae Ghats 2,429,684 
Cut-off, shortening and straightening curves, im- 

proving lines and grades, etc., and for land 

aequired for such purposes, west of Sala- 

CN Sek, 25 tm eke ail ben Shes came Ube bake 1,500,000 
Elimination of grade crossings east of Sala- 

INS» < catecsin dha sa Whe csikte ooh Was 6d RRO 1,305,398 
Eliminatinn of grade crossings west of Sala- 


I thi GiGA 4 ick sbablae Gale Beek GRA d Hae is th 233,438 
Additional tracks east of Salamanca........... 1,710,000 
Water facilities east of Salamanca............ 15,000 
Water facilities west of Salamanca........... 53,000 


Fire protection west of Salamanca............ 5,898 


Piping yards for air east and west of Salamanca. 60,000 
Automatic block signals, main line............ 1,943,661 
Automatic block signals, suburban............. 300,000 
NS MOB RES 6555.2. bie 06 55 0 6s vivccdinns Hy 6 oO 312,500 
NNR ties, icc Seb oclakicinicle oo be eee hops 36,500 
I ION «0s BAR wo SEs 00 ws othe CHES 130,000 
Miscellaneous machinery ...-........ceseeecees 270,000 
eS IEE i. 66.56 5K. 2 gles ove cee 8,646,000 

oad ik Sa vide si Read ae «Reba needs $34,917,588 


Reverting to Mr. Brandeis’ remarks on Friday on cost 
systems, Mr. Stuart took occasion to state that the Erie 
had’ established such methods wherever possible. 

“I have been in the railroad business thirty-five 
years,” testified Mr. Stuart, “and I have had some op- 
portunity of investigating the methods of railroads, as 
well as other lines of work; in fact, I have made a 
great many investigations for the purpose of determining 
upon the best process of operation. The Erie railroad 
has adopted and has in operation the best practices 
that. it. could find anywhere. You have to bear in mind 
that a large proportion of the operations of a railroad 
is conducted day and night and away from direct ob- 
servation, so that much of the work which adds much 
to the expense, that could be improperly done, is work 
that cannot be directly supervised. Your railroad is 
running all the time, day and night, Saturdays and Sun- 
days, in storm and sunshine. It has all the varying 
weather and climatic conditions to contend with. A great 
proportion of that work is done away from observation. 
Therefore it is quite impossible to determine the exact 
elements of perfection in railroad operation, as might 
be done in a shoe store, where you can look all day 
at every man employed. 

Cost System in Locomotive Repair. 

“To illustrate what our process is in the matter of 

car work and locomotive work, which is a very large 


expense of the railroad, the Erie company has over 
70;000,000 piece work prices, 70,000 items of work, from 
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the boring of a brass to the taking down of a locomo- 
tive. When a locomotive requires general repairs, xs 
an illustration, it is placed beside the shop, and the 
taking down of that locomotive is absolutely done on 
a piece-work basis. There is a price established for 
the taking down of every portion of that locomotive 
and also a piece-work price for putting it together again 
when it is repaired. 

“We have applied. piece work to every feature of 
the work that will permit of it intelligently and fairly 
to the employes. There is a lot of work in the way 
of breakages for which it is impossible to establish a 
piece-work price, in the repair of locomotives, which 
has to be done. You cannot repair your locomotives 
except in the daytime, and locomotives are an impor. 
tant factor, because railroads are only using them when 
they move a ton of freight, and they must be kept in 
repair to keep things moving. When an engine breaks 
down it must be repaired immediately, whether in the 
roundhouse or shop. It is a proposition of magnitude 
to the railroads. But, even under these conditions, we 
have established over 70,000 items of piece work. That 
is done by selecting a committee of the most com- 
petent men we can find, men who do the work, not 
theorists, but men who have actually learned the trade 
and know how to do the work. This committee of men 
put the devices into the machine, whatever it may be, 
and do the work, and the principle is that the work 
is done at a walk, not at a run, and a fair day’s work 
establishes the price on the basis of a day’s work 
for the employe. If a man receives $3 a day at a fair 
day’s continuous operation, he will receive so much 
per piece work that in the end he receives $3. If he 
desires to go a little faster, he has that privilege, and, 
vf course, men of greater ability earn more money; but 
the minimum is the average rate for the men. This 
applies to mechanics, to cars and locomotives. 


Piece Work Applies to Train Service. 


“As regards the operation or train service, which 
is the highest cost of all, that is absolutely on a piece- 
work basis. The engineer, conductor, brakeman and 
fireman receive so many cents per mile, per mile run. 
We have established, by the most competent tests pos- 
sible, the most exhausttive that anybody could make 
that an economic speed of a freight train is 15 miles 
per hour. If these men, paid on piece-work price per 
mile, are able to make an average of 15 miles per 
hour, you have developed the greatest economy possible 
on a railroad. In every yard where we do yard work 
which is not based on a price of so much per mile, and 
which is also a very large ‘expenditure in the operation 
of a railroad—the association of cars and _ switching 
them to industries—we have established the best prac 
tice possible, paying so much per car handled. That 
is the basis of our measurement. We have these mel 
check up the movement of cars every month. The met 
themselves know what it is costing, and if 25 cents 
is the best that can be done, that is the standard 
established. We have standards in yards ranging from 
15 cents per car to 50 cents per car, depending alto- 
gether on the conditions, and all the men engaged in 
that service have that fact before them all the time. 

“That covers the two operations. 
freight that is handled on the Erie railroad—and W® 
handled over 20,000,000 tons last year—was handled by 
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men on a basis which we have established, on a piece- 
work basis. We determine how many tons a man can 
handle per day, and we take in the consequential forces 
necessary and the clerical forces necessary, and we 
establish a proper price. That is maintained in every 
freight house on the Erie system. They know what it 
costs. In our larger stations the man who has charge 
or supervision knows this morning at seven o’clock what 
it cost him yesterday. He investigates immediately, 
and that applies to the handling of freight. 

“T have enumerated the shops and cars and train 
service. Now, the coal: The consumption of fuel is the 
greatest item of expenses on the Erie. It runs almost 
to $4,000,000 a year. We have established methods of 
fuel consumption. They know what it should be. The 
men who are firing our locomotives are acquainted with 
it, and the aim is constantly to maintain that standard. 


Figures on Track Maintenance Costs. 


“The only remaining element of any consequence 
is the matter of track maintenance. We have established 
prices based on careful tests and careful examination 
of the subject, as to what it cost to put six inches of 
stone ballast under a track, what it costs to put cinders, 
locomotive slag, and gravel. All these different items 
of material have been estimated, and we know what 
it costs. Sometimes it costs more than the standard. 
We recently made a test, for your information, to show 
the varying conditions that no one can control. We 
had 100 Italians working on the track, and when the 
steel company closed down some of their furnaces, we 
received a lot of what they call, in railroad parlance, 
‘white men.’ They were men much larger and most 
of them were Americans. They had been getting $2.75 
in the mills. The mills closed down and we got a 
good many of those men on that track. It was the 
only gang of that class on the railroad. The rest were 
all Italian laborers. There were old men and young 
men, they had robbed the cradle and the grave. We 
made a careful test on loading coal, and we found that 
the so-called ‘white men’ did just double the amount 
of work every day done by the other men. When we 
told the other men what they should do, they all quit 
and went away. 

“Those are factors that have to be recognized when 
it comes to certain work, where you cannot control it, 
regardless of your best practice or the best knowledge 
you may have. 

“That does not apply to the other items I have 
mentioned, but I do know what it costs to lay track 
per mile, I do know what it costs to lay rail, and we 
know the difference in the cost between laying 80-pound 
and 100-pound rail. Those things are all known to the 
Erie company, and every man who has charge of the 
property is expected to find out what those things cost 
and to know constantly. They do that wherever it is 
bossible. The charge that railroads do not know what 
they are doing does not apply to the Erie railroad.” 

Mr. Stuart declared that he had knowledge that 
the road had formerly paid a labor official $10,000 per 
year to preserve peace in the shops. That when the 
break came, it had cost the road $5,000,000 to fight the 
Machinists’ strike. 

Questioned by Mr. Lyon, for the Commission, he 
Said that 4° per cent depreciation was now charged off 
°n locomotives, 2 per cent on passenger and 6 per 
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cent on freight cars. H. A. Taylor, assistant general 
solicitor, who had been conducting the direct exam- 
ination, interrupted to state that he believed that the 


2 per cent has been raised to 3 per cent. 


Interests of Railroad and Public Mutual. 


Replying to queries as to station improvements, 
witness said that the interests of the public and the 
railroads were so mutual that if the carriers built 
commodious and artistically pleasing stations it would 
attract favorable attention and promote better feeling 
between public and transportation company. 

While the financial condition of the Erie has been 
such as to prevent large expenditures for these so- 
called artistic improvements, he insisted that the in- 
tegrity of the road as a vehicle of commerce had been 
maintained as well as that of its competitors. The 
safety of transportation had been the road’s first con- 
sideration, and he cited the fact that in five years, six 
months and twenty-eight days the Erie had carried 
140,000 passengers without a single fatality. 

“T want to emphasize that a railroad is a business 
like any other business in this country,” said the wit- 
ness. “You cannot run it successfully if you try to 
run it any different from any other kind of business. 
We have reached the crucial point to-day in the railroad 
business, that the railroad business is a business para- 
dox. It is not being operated and controlled and man- 
aged to-day, in general, as any other business corpora- 
tion, and it is a great problem the American people 
have confronting them, whether the process will be suc- 
cessful and whether money can be derived under un- 
businesslike proceedings.” 

“What do you mean by ‘unbusinesslike proceed- 
ings?’” demanded Commissioner Prouty. 


Railroads a Business Paradox. 


“To be fair and answer your question fairly, there 
are certain things in business that have to be main- 
tained. There is no difference in the successful man- 
agement of any business. To-day the railroads here are 
contending for, and properly, as they see it, increase 
in earnings to meet the increased costs. This matter 
of increased costs has been brought about by the pub- 
lic’s approval. Therefore, it had to be done. Further- 
more, we were told positively that if we did not meet 
this increased and standara rate adopted by the Bal- 
timore & Ohio railroad and the New York Central, the 
Erie railroad as a transportation proposition would be 
stopped. We could not afford to stop it. Of course, 
if we had a shoe store we could, but we are public 
carriers, and we are amenable to a great body of people. 
We have to go on. It would have brought about chaos 
if we had stopped. We have a large clientele that has 
to be taken care of. We could not afford, as any other 
business could, to stop. We had to go on, we had to 
concede these matters. We asked to be permitted to 
go into the market as any other business could, and 
employ our men. We were refused absolutely: Our own 
men were not permitted to negotiate even with me. 
They came to me and told me, ‘We are not permitted 
to negotiate a wage scale with you.’ They said, ‘This 
standard has been set; you have got to meet it.’ Therein 
we’ differ from the shoe man or any other manufac- 
turer, from any of the men represented here by these 
gentlemen. We cannot contro] our business. Our busi- 
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ness is different. Here comes this question of meeting 
that condition. The owners of the property deem it 
necessary, and I do, too, from my knowledge of the 
thing, to make an increase to meet that cost, because 
we had reached our limit prior to that, the limit of 
having certain money to meet and hold the credit of 
the corporation. That is the reason we asked for it. 
What happened? When we asked for it, we are en- 
joined from putting it into effect. We filed our tariffs, 
and we are enjoined. Where do we stand? Do we 
stand equally and fairly before any body of men under 
those conditions? The burden is on us now to prove it. 
How difficult that is. That is a horrible task to ask 
any oNMe man or any dozen men to prove that con- 
clusively. That is where I claim the situation is grave. 
It is a great burden to put on anybody. If we cannot 
do it, if we cannot convince this Commission, what 
shall we do? If we can convince this Commission, which 
might be convinced, five years from now there might 
be different people on the Commission, and, what then? 
Where will it lead you to? Who will furnish the cap- 
ital? You must make the investment safe and at- 
tractive. In the railroad business that has been the 
principle trouble. The burden is on the railroad to 
prove this condition. We have rich railroads and poor 
railroads, just as we have rich men and poor men, and 
we cannot make rates for the rich and for the poor. 
We have got to make rates for all people and for all 
railroads. I think it is only fair to say that the con- 
dition is very, very interesting. As an American citi- 
zen I hope to see it worked out. I am willing to assist, 
too, all I can to work it out, but I do say it is a para- 
dox to attempt to operate a railroad under any other 
conditions than those of any growing business concern 
in our country; and it is an experiment to the extent 
that it has not been proven yet. If it is proven, then 
it will be no experiment; but we are at the stage where 
it has to be proven. If we cannot get the increases 
necessary, we cannot get the money unless some pro- 
vision can be found. Of course, the government might 
furnish it.” 

“The Erie railroad,” remarked Mr. Prouty, “was 
operated on the other theory for a good many years. 
Was that a success?” 

“But we have succeeded so far in being fairly 
successful under our difficulties.” 

“You have succeeded in landing in the hands of 
the receivers every so often.” 

“It would be like holding us responsible for what 
Adam and Eve did in the Garden of Eden,” objected the 
witness. 

“Not quite so far back as that,” retorted the com- 
missioner. 

“Did you ever have a better year than you had last 
year?” queried Commissioner Lane. 

“No, sir,”’ responded Mr. Stuart. 


Carriers Destroy Their Own Credit. 


“What would you think of a business man who 
would go around the country telling his banker and the 
people on the streets from whom he might want to 
borrow money some time that things were going badly 
with him, and the bank cashier would say to him, 
‘You had the best business last year that you ever 
had; how is it things are going so badly?’ And he 
would say, ‘Yes, but I am afraid that next year I will 
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have some new expenses. The demands are becoming 
stronger upon me. I have to pay out more money; | 
will have to put out a larger output of goods.’ ‘What 
would you think of that kind of a business man, who 
would try to discredit his own credit in that way?” 

“I should think about that, Mr. Lane, as I do about 
other things that came upon us at the time. The United 
States government sends a bank examiner to a bank, 
and he steps in quietly and goes through the books, and 
there is no furore. If it were known in advance that 
there was a suspicion that something was wrong and 
that the examiners were going to go through the bank. 
there would be a run on the bank before the examiners 
could get there. That is about the way our first trouble 
started a few years ago, in 1907. There was a great 
hue and cry, by certain people, and there was a great 
to-do with the railroad officials, and it did scare the 
capitalists. There is just another thing: It is just as 
wrong to fool yourselves and others as it is to pretend 
that everything is all right when it is not all right 
There are times when you must face the music. We 
are facing it to-day.” 


Railroads Must Co-oOperate with Government, 


“It has been the testimony here for two or three 
days that the credit of the American railroads should 
be established, the American railroads that have cap- 
italization of $15,000,000,000. You are, in a sense, lean- 
ing upon this Commission, saying, ‘We want now to go 
ahead and get these higher rates, so our credit will be 
better than it has been,’ and yet the statements which 
you give out are so lugubrious and are all prophecies 
of evil. If you are expecting the government of the 
United States, if it has any power, to help you out, you 
certainly have got to do your part in the fight. You 
have got to maintain your own credit in the very best 
year you ever had. Don’t you think that is the man’s 
part?” 

“Exactly,” replied Mr. Stuart, but then went on to 
repeat that the situation was extremely grave, that 2 
railroad could not stop business, and that the govern- 
ment was, at least indirectly, responsible for the in- 
crease in wage costs. 

“Take that proposition, that the government is re- 
sponsible in a sense for it,’ interrupted the commis- 
sioner. “Might it not be better for the government to 
give you the money to put up the additional stations 
and improvements and betterments than to increase the 
rates on all traffic between the seaboard and Chicago 
and increase the incomes of railroads that are far more 
prosperous than you are?” 

“It might. It might, if the rates were unreasonable 
I do not contend for any rates that are unreasonable. 
I trust that there will be sufficient evidence developed 
here to indicate that this increase is not unreasonable.” 


Believes in Regulation of Securities, 


Replying to Commissioner Clements, Mr. Stuart 
said that he personally believed in the regulation of 
securities. 

Commissioner Prouty then took a hand in the ex 
amination. In answer to queries from the Vermont 
member, Mr. Stuart said that the Erie purchased |0c0- 
motives from two companies which he belieevd to be 
independent concerns; and that it also built some in 
its own shops. Freight cars were bought from cigh' 
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or ten houses; steel rails principally from the United 
States or Lackawanna Steel companies. The long haul 
from the Colorado Fuel & Iron plant made purchases 
there inadvisable. Structural iron was purchased from 
four or five corporations. 

Speaking of extraordinary expenses, Mr. Stuart de- 
clared that at one time in 1903, the Erie had suffered 
$1,000,000 loss from washouts in four days. Commissioner 
Lane supplemented this with a statement that he be- 
lieved the railroads shoud] have sufficient cash in their 
treasuries to tide them over bad times. 

While placing the greatest reliance on the wage 
increases as justification for advanced rates, Mr. Stuart 
also mentioned legislative enactments of the last two 
or three years as having added to the cost of op- 
eration. Commissioner Lane interrupted with the ques- 
tion whether anything done by legislation has cost the 
railroads one-half as much as has been put back into 
the carriers’ treasuries through the enforcement of the 
law prohibiting rebates and free passes. Mr. Stuart 
did not know. 


Improvements Would Mean Low Rates. 


Witness did believe, however, that eventually the 
improvements made by the railroads would react to the 
public benefit in reduced rates. 

In the past some roads had been built on the theory 
that the dividends belonged to the stockholders and 
the debts to posterity. Some others, he declared, had 
reversed this policy—notably the D., L. & W. He ad- 
mitted, however, that he could recall no noteworthy 
lack Of dividend payments on this particular road. 
While he did not believe in saddling debts on pos- 
terity, he was also of the opinion that the stockholders 
of to-day should not be denied a return on their 
investment. 

“You state,” said Mr. Lyon, “you have bought no 
supplies to any extent in the last two years. Do you 
know that during that time there have been constructed 
in this country 8,500 miles of single-track railroad?” 

“That might be. I do not dispute it.” 

“It takes supplies to build those roads, does it not?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Has there not been a large increase in the bonded 
indebtedness of these roads in the last two years, for 
the purpose, as stated here, of making permanent im- 
provements that witness after witness has said should 
be eapitalized?” 

“Yes.” 

“And, although knowing those facts, you told the 
Commission there has been no purchase of supplies in 
any reasonable quantity in the last two years?” 

“Yes, and I absolutely contend that, for operation 
and maintenance of railroad. How did those figures 
compare with the production five years back, each year?” 

“IT do not have it before me.” 

“IT would like to have that.” 

“Is it not a fact the way, structure and equip- 
ment aceount of the carriers has been as large as it 
has been in their history, if not larger?” 

“Yes, but it has not been nearly large enough in 
most cases.” 

“IT know that; I have never reached that point 


where it is large enough; but it is a fact it has been 
large?” 


“Of course, I may be mistaken about some things 
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in this statement. I would like to qualify it, The men 
who furnish supplies have told me just what I have 
told you.” 

Overproduction in Railway Supplies. 

“Was there not a very unusual demand for supplies 
in 1906 and 1907?” asked Commissioner Prouty, taking 
up the examination of the witness. 

“Ts, 

“And did not that induce the building of a great 
many supply houses at that time?” 

“Tt did.” 

“So we have to-day an overproducing capacity of 
railroad supplies, in all probability?” 

“Tes.” 

“You said,” stated the Commission’s attorney, “there 
were other factors than the one of wages. What other 
matters do you think should apply to the increase of 
rates?” 

“Some of the other items are the full-crew bill in 
Indiana. That is not a very serious matter. The op- 
eration of the nine-hour law cost a considerable amount 
of money. The sixteen-hour law cost a lot of money. 
All of these things cost money. Besides this, it is a 
fact, and you must not overlook the fact, that we are 
subject to regulation, and that means something. It 
means that certain things must be done, and we have 
to do them. They all cost money. I am not question- 
ing the propriety of them; but I am merely stating it 
as a fact. They have to be complied with, and they 
cost money, and some of them are not profit earning.” 

“If the Commission should find, as a fact, that the 
net revenues of this 50,000 miles of road here under 
investigation had increased $54,000,000 for the year 1910 
over 1909, and that the wage demand was $34,000,000, 
would you advise the Commission to allow this increase 
in rates?” 

“I certainly would.” 

“Upon what basis?” 

Feels Increases Must Be Allowed. 

“Because there is so much to do, no matter what 
has, been done, that we are practically at a standstill 
in getting money. If the Commission will show us how 
to get the money, then I would say we might take a 
chance on it.” 

“Your position is that you want an increase in 
rates because you want to do other work and provide 
increased facilities for the Erie railroad.” 

“We want to give our property credit. We want to 
go to bankers just as the business man would go to 
them. We simply want business principles applied.” 

“Right on that point,” interrupted Commissioner 
Clements, “in 1890, there were only 36 per cent of the 
stocks of railroads in the United States that were re- 
ceiving any dividends at all. In the year 1908, 66 per 
cent received dividends. In 1890, the rate of dividend 
was 5.45 per cent. In 1908, the average rate of divi- 
dends on 66 per cent of the total stock which received 
dividends was 8.7 per cent. Upon a mileage, in 1890, of 
163,000, there was a balance of so-called surplus that 
had, presumably, gone into the property and had not 
been distributed in dividends, of $190,000,000; in 1908, 
that balance, according to the returns of the carriers, 
is $745,000,000. In 1908, the milage was 233,000, or 
about 40. per cent more. So that, in proportion to the 
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mileage, there has been an increase in this reserve sur- 
plus, presumably that has gone into the betterment 
of these properties, of something over 200 per cent 
above what it was in 1890. Now, pursuing the ordi- 
nary basis of business credit, has there been a time 
in these 18 years since 1890, when the basis of credit 
was any better than it is now?” 
“TI think so.” 


Must Look Beyond Financial Status. 


“In view of what has been shown as to the in- 
crease in the percentage of dividends on the different 
stocks and the rate of increase in percentage of divi- 
dends paid on those stocks, and the accumulation of 
this surplus which has gone into the betterment of the 


property, do you not have to look to some other source ~ 


than the present financial status of these roads for this 
lack of credit of which you speak?” 

“To some extent, perhaps. You know, as well as 
I do, the general history of affairs since 1907, when 
there was a very severe financial drop. While it was 
theoretical, perhaps, to some extent, yet we are dealing 
with conditions. When we want to get money, we have 
to go and get it if we can get it. That is a fact, regard- 
less of our complications and other things. As I stated 
before, the conditions now—” 

“Now you are looking to other things than the 
financial status and history, are you not?” 

“I do not know. I might answer that during these 
last three or four years this country has been enjoying 
the greatest prosperity known in the world’s history. 
History never records such a time of general prosperity 
for all the citizens as we have enjoyed during certain 
periods in the last four years, so that the whole country 
has enjoyed general prosperity with the railroads. But, 
while we are dealing with the figures, we are now 
confronted with the necessity of getting more money.” 

“Have not the foreign lenders of money during 
these 18 years past loaned millions and hundreds of 
millions of dollars on these properties?” 

“I was fortunate enough to be in Paris with these 
other gentlemen, and I made some inquiries about the 
money situation. I was told that the French people 
save $550,000,000 a year out of their income. The best 
they can do in France is to get 2 or 2% per cent on 
their investments. They would be very glad to take 
4 per cent on an investment in American securities. 
Of course, these people are to some extent controlled 
by the people who deal with the Americans. The French 
peasant, when he wants to buy a $100 bond, does not 
know what security he is buying.” 


American Railroad Presidents to Blame. 


“When he is told by the American railroad presi- 
dents,” retorted Commissioner Lane, “that the United 
States is in a very bad condition over here at a time 
of unusual prosperity, he does not ask to look at the 
figures, but simply takes the word of the president 
for it.” 

“You were there, Mr. Lane, at the time I was there,” 
answered the witness. “Did you not read in the Eng- 
lish papers that every effort was being made by public 
men to show that there was really nothing wrong?” 

“Yes; but I say that every prominent railroad man 
was as bearish as could be about the stock market. 
Did you see, while you were on the other side, any 
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effort made by the men whose credit was at stake to 
uphold that credit?” 

“By the railroad men?” 

“Yes.” 

“No, I did not see any quotation from any railroad 
officer.” 

“There is a demand and a necessity, which I rec- 
ognize, for more money for developing these railroads. 
Where were these railroad men this summer, when 
Europe was filled with newspaper reports that things 
had gone badly in the United States, because of Mr. 
Taft’s regulation policy? Was it not a humiliation to 
you, as an American citizen, to find that the United 
States were so misrepresented over there?” 

“While I was impressed by the fact that nothing 
was said by the railroad officials, yet there was a great 
deal said by the men who deal in that kind of business— 
the bankers—” 

“Yes, a mere broker.” 

“Of course, I paid no attention to what a broker 
said. But there were some bankers over there who 
made such a showing. Of course, you gentlemen must 
recognize that if people are scared, they are scared. 
We are not assuming we are scared if we are not, 
because railroad men have to face all kinds of things 
and, as a:rule, they are not cowards.” 


Stock Market Psychology and Rates. 


“Ought we to-day—and I ask you now as man to 
man—allow an increase in rates because of the psycho 
logical condition in the market, caused by the prophe- 
cies which you make, which may not be fulfilled in 
another year from now?” 

“Not unless we can show you that there have 
been material increases and supply you with the knowl- 
edge that things which ought to have been done have 
been put off. There is some difficulty about capitalizing 
certain things after the money has been spent. The 
Erie railroad has been obliged to spend $3,000,000 in 
certain improvements, and we had no way to get the 
money. The only way we could get the money was to 
stand off our creditors. We have owed people as much 
as $5,000,000. We had to get money to make improve 
ments which it was proper to make. That has not been 
capitalized yet, Assuming that you are right absolutely, 
if you can show us how to get the money, I do not 
suppose we would have any trouble.” 

Mr. Wadhams opened the cross-examination for the 
shippers. He inquired about the stand cost system testi- 
fied to by Mr. Stuart and asked him to submit selected 
items from his 70,000 for examination. 

He then wanted to know what proportion of the dead 
freight was being moved at the economic speed of fiv« 
miles. Mr. Stuart answered a great majority. What was 
Mr. Stuart’s idea of a great majority? Perhaps 60 0! 
65 per cent. Could a greater amount of dead freight Db: 
operated at the economic speed? It would be possible. 
but unprofitable. Has maximum efficiency in speed been 
reached? The witness said constant effort was alway: 
being made to do better. 

“If you had the B. & O. available funds would greaté 
efficiency have been possible?’ 

Witness could not answer. 

Mr. Wadhams then wanted to know whether th 
Americans, “the white men,” in railroad parlance, had r¢ 
ceived double the pay of the Italians. Mr. Stuart a! 
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swered that they had not, as they were not on piecework. 
Would higher wages produce more efficiency? The Erie 
has not had sufficient revenue to prove this. 


Wage Increases a Dead LoSs. 


“Are the increased wages an economic advantage 
to the railroad?” 

“No.” 

‘Do you get more work?” 

“Not as much.” 

“From a railroad view, the increase is a dead loss?’ 

“Yes, a total loss.” 

Mr. Wadhams then said he understood that the rail- 
road argued that a raise in rates should be allowed be- 
cause of the effect on the European or American markets. 
Would a business man appeal for a reduction of a freight 
rate to increase his credit? Witness retorted that the 
business man can increase the price of his product. 

Mr. Stuart did not believe that capitalization should 
be taken into consideration in rate-making, but said he 
was not competent to treat that subject. Generally the 
intrinsic value of the property has something to do 
with the whole rate fabric. 

The lawyer then inquired whether rates should be 
so fixed as to enable a road to park its stations and 
make other improvements of a like nature. The witness 
answered that there was no other way in which to 
comply with the public demand for these hetterments 
but by getting the money from the public. 

During the cross-examination of the witness by Mr. 
Thorne the Iowan declared that the depreciation was 
a vital account and that he believed that there has 
been a duplication of some of these charges in the 
renewal accounts. He insisted that the Commission 
should go into this phase thoroughly. 

Witness could give him no estimate of the saving 
to the Erie through the inauguration of the cost sys- 
tem, but promised to furnish such details as he could. 


Thorne Disagrees with Brandeis. 

Mr. Thorne also stated that he wished it distinctly 
understood that he would not rest his case on the 
ground laid by Mr. Brandeis, inefficient and uneconomic 
management. 

With the conclusion of the cross-examination, Mr. 
Stuart asked permission to make a personal statement. 
In this he took exception to the characterization that 
had been made the day previous by Mr. James that the 
Erie and Wabash were poorly managed properties. 

Mr. Atwood immediately took the floor and declared 
that the Erie should not be taken as a standard for 
anything, except a horrible example of stock-jobbing. 

Mr. James replied to Mr. Stuart that the witness 
had pled a railroad should stand on the same ground as 
an industrial; and that if it was measured by the 
same standard the Erie should be reorganized and the 
water squeezed out. 

Commissioner Clark smoothed over the _ difficulty 
by stating that he had understood Mr. James to refer 
to the property in all its aspects and not as a reflection 
of the management of the physical property under the 
present regime. 

Mr. Wadhams called attention to a condition that 
may become a big factor in the proceedings should the 
question of the reasonableness of the advances per se 
be taken up. 
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Cloaking Reductions for Favored Interests, 


“During an investigation of a question in which I 
was particularly interested,” said the attorney, “I dis- 
covered that in raising the class rates affecting packing- 
house products, there had also been filed a new com- 
modity rate which makes an increase on fifth class; 
and in that list are included commodities which were 
in third and fourth class. In other words, the rates on 
fourth and third class are now put into the new com- 
modity rates which take fifth class, thereby effecting 
a reduction on certain manufactured products which are 
moved from Chicago by western packers in competition 
with eastern packers. So we have concealed in this 
so-called general freight rate increase a decrease on 
certain articles of manufacture which have to compete 
with live stock brought to the east and manufactured 
there. Now, is there any way of ascertaining whether 
this same method of concealed decrease affecting favor- 
ably certain large interests engaged in manufacture, 
commonly called trusts, have been tucked away by 
means of these commodity schedules in any other of the 
class rates?” 5 

Mr. Wadhams filed a transcript of a part of B. & O. 
tariff I. C. CG No. 9412, in support of his statement. 
What action the Commission would take with respect 
to & general investigation to determine whether this 
same method had been followed with respect to other 
commodities was not indicated. 

Clyde Brown wanted the hearing continued until Mon- 
day to give Mr. Ramsey an opportunity to be heard 
then, but this the Commission woud] not assent to. 

Chairman Knapp inquired how many witnesses the 
shippers would place on the stand. Mr. Thorne expected 
to offer two or three, Mr. James about five and Mr. 
Brandeis ten or twelve. 

After a conference the Commission announced that 
the hearing would be adjourned until November 21, 
at which time the shippers would be expected to go 
on offer their side. These hearings are to be held 
in Washington and to continue until the evidence is all 
in. It is hoped to set the case for argument Decem- 
ber 14. 

The hearing then adjourned. 


TRACTION LINE WOULD INCREASE STOCK. 


Albany, N. Y., October 21.—The public service com- 
mission, second district, has received an application from 
the Hudson River & Eastern Traction company for au- 
thority to issue $50,000 additional common stock and 
$850,000 additional first mortgage bonds. The company 
is now engaged in operating an electric railroad in Os- 
sining and intends to complete the construction of its 
line from its present terminus in Ossining to White Plains, 
a distance of approximately 14 miles, exclusive of sidings. 
It is stated this will require an expenditure of $621,000. 


TO HEAR STATE CASE NOVEMBER 3. 


Cincinnati, O., October 21.—Announcement has been 
made that the case of the Louisville & Nashville against 
the Kentucky railroad commission, contesting the validity 
of the state board’s order fixing rates on coal to the 
Greenbrier distillery, will be heard in Cincinnati on No- 
vember 3. The following federal judges will sit: War- 
rington, Sanford and Dennison. 
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END MERGER CASE ARGUMENT 


Government and Railroad Counsel Make Final Pleas 
in Suit for Dissolution of Union Pacific- 
Southern Pacific Consolidation. 








Final argument in the suit of the United States to 
dissolve the so-called Union Pacific-Southern Pacific mer- 
ger as being a consolidation in violation of the Sherman 
anti-trust act were made by counsel on both sides before 
the United States Circuit court at St. Paul a few days 
ago. 

The government was represented by C. A. Severance 
and Frank B. Kellogg, the Harriman lines by N. H. 
Loomis, P. F. Dunne and ex-Senator John C. Spooner. 

A summary of Mr. Severance’s argument, as reported 
by the Wall Street Journal, follows: 

1. “This suit was brought to dissolve a railway 
combination pursuant to which a common control has 
béen established over the Union Pacific system, Southern 
Pacific system, Salt Lake road, various ocean steamship 
lines and an influential voice secured in the manage- 
ment of the Atchison. ‘ 

2. “The most prominent issue is as to the relations 
between the Union Pacific and the Southern Pacific. It 
is averred that these systems were in competition for 
the following traffic: Between the Atlantic seaboard and 
the Pacific coast; interior points and the Pacific coast; 
Atlantic seaboard and Utah and Colorado common points; 
Portland and Utah and Colorado common points; San 
Francisco and Portland; San Francisco and points in 
Montana, Idaho.and other states; points east of the Mis- 
souri and various ports in the Orient. 

$3. “Recent efforts of the Union Pacific to render 
control of the Southern Pacific legal through legislation 
were a complete confession of guilt. If the roads were 
not competing it required no legislation to permit the 
purchase of any amount of the stock. 

‘4, “The traffic affected by the conspiracy in _ this 
case ig enormous in amount. 

5. “Possession of a through line from the Missouri 
river’ to Portland and a boat line from there to San 
Francisco made the Union Pacific so powerful in main- 
taining ‘and conducting this competitive struggle that 
the Southern Pacific was helpless to destroy that com- 
petition simply by ownership of a line from Ogden to 
San Francisco over which traffic secured by the Union 
Pacific ordinarily moved. 

6. “That business in large quantities would move 
at a reduced rate from the east by way of Portland was 
clearly demonstrated by the success that attended the 
Canadian Pacific for a series of ten years in handling 
traffic’ to San: Francisco. 

7. “To destroy the competition previously existing 
there has been a unification of management of the South- 
ern Pacific and Union Pacific. The purpose and effect 
of the consolidation of the traffic departments has been 
to destroy competition. After the merger agents of the 
two systems were instructed to handle traffic in’ a way 
to produce the most revenue for the consolidated system. 

8. “Previous to the merger there was active com- 
petition between the Union Pacific and the Rio Grande 
for such business as moved by Ogden, business the 
Southern Pacific could not get for its own route to the 
east by New Orleans, but this competition was substan- 
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tially destroyed through the joint efforts of the Union 
and Southern Pacific agencies. 

9. “As for effect of the consolidation upon publi 
interest, it has resulted in economy of operation to th: 
extent of poor service; utter failure to extend lines of 
road for the development of territory which, but for the 
amalgamation, would have been naturally competitive 
territory; and in increases of rates in spite of the fact 
that the tendency of railroad charges in this country is 
downward. 

10. “Pursuant to the conspiracy charged Union Pa 
cific acquired a majority of the Northern Pacific stock 
for the express purpose of controlling that line and the 
Burlington, competitors. Acquisition of stock of the 
Atchison resulting in certain common directors was part 
of the same general conspiracy, as is also ownership of 
half of the stock of the Salt Lake road. The defend- 
ants intentionally set about to destroy the above com- 
petition and to procure and maintain a monopoly in this 
great transportation field. 

In his plea for the prosecution, Mr. Kellogg made 
the following points: 

11. “The maintenance of free competition among 
railways has become the settled policy of the nation. 
The interstate commerce act, the Sherman act as con- 
strued by the courts, and the constitutions and by-laws 
of thirty-seven states and two territories, are directed 
against ail attempts to suppress competition among inter 
state carriers or to monopolize interstate commerce. The 
courts have recognized and enforced the policy, both un- 
der statutory and constitutional provisions, and also in 
the absence of such provisions. While the state laws 
and constitutions cannot be enforced in a suit by the 
government, they are conclusive against the claim of 
the railway companies that these purchases of stock 
were made by virtue of authority granted by the several 
states. 

12. “The Union Pacific and Southern Pacific are 
naturally competing lines, and but for the control the 
former exercises over the latter would be competitive 
now. It may be that as to one-half of all the traffic 
on the two systems they are valuable connections. That 
fact does not give one company the right to purchas« 
control of the other and thereby eliminate competition 
between them as to all the territory in which they are 
competitive. The Union Pacific can still be a connection 
with the Central Pacific without owning the Southern 
Pacific. The law of Congress by which both the original 
lines were governed provided: ‘That the several compa 
nies are required to operate the roads so far as the public 
and the government are concerned as one continuous 
line without any discrimination of any kind in favor of 
the road or business of any of said companies or adverse 
to the road or business of any of the others,’ This aw 
is binding upon the present organizations. 

13. “It is settled that although railways may 10! 
be competing lines when considered apart from their con- 
nections they may be competing when united with their 
connections. 

14. .“Conceding that the Central Pacific lines from 
San Francisco to Ogden was originally a connection of 
the Union Pacific and might have been acquired as such. 
it ceased to be merely a connection when the Souther! 
Pacific acquired it and made it part of its entire line. 
The fact that the Central Pacific is a connection does 
not empower the Union Pacific to buy the Southern 
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Pacific with all its competing lines. 

18. “The acquisition of the controlling interest in 
the Southern Pacific by the Union Pacific tended to sup- 
press competition, and was, therefore, in restraint of 
trade, also tended to monopoly and is in violation of the 
Sherman act. 

16. “The ownership by the Union Pacific of less 
than a majority of stock in the Southern Pacific, Santa 
Fe, Northern Pacific, Great Northern and Salt Lake lines 
tended to suppress competition and create a monopoly 
and is inhibited by the Sherman act. Acquisition of 
control of a competing line is illegal because it tends to 
monopoly. This leads to the inevitable conclusion that, 
as any attempt to monopolize is illegal, any purchase of 
stock which lessens the interest of the parties to com- 
pete is equally against public policy. 

17. “The fact that the Union Pacific has, since com- 
mencement of this suit, sold the balance of its stock in 
the Great Northern, Northern Pacific and Atchison, is 
no reason why an injunction should not be granted. The 
defendants could easily buy the stock again and compel 
the government to bring another suit. 

18. “Control of the Salt Lake line tended to sup- 
press competition and is void, although that line was 
not completed at the time of the acquisition of the stock 
therein. Competition in form of extension of lines into 
competive territory may be throttled as well by prevent- 
ing construction of independent lines as by controlling 
those already constructed. 

19. “The combination of steamship lines to foreign 
ports for the purpose of suppressing competition is within 
the inhibitions of the Sherman act.” 

P. F. Dunne argued for the defense as follows (the 
numbers refer to the points made in the government’s 
pleas) : 

1. “The right of the Union Pacific, a state railroad 
corporation, to buy a minority of Southern Pacific stock 
by out-and-out sale is the point in the case. 

2.. “Union Pacific was only an intermediate carrier. 
It depended upon the Southern Pacific from Ogden to 
San Francisco as its sole rail connection for access to 
the great business of California. Union and Southern 
Pacific were connections, not competitors. Solicitation 
for Atlantic seaboard traffic via Ogden is just as strong 
as ever by virtue of activity of Union Pacific’s eastern 
connections. The Southern Pacific always did and does 
solicit this traffic via New Orleans. On interior traffic 
also the zones of solicitation are unchanged. Business 
from Atlantic seaboard to Utah and Colorado common 
points was insignificant and not so much as thought of 
when the Southern Pacific stock was bought. If the 
Southern Pacific water line to Galveston and rails north 
to Ft. Worth are competitive with the Union Pacific, 
which lies west of that point, what lines are not com- 
petitive? Portland business from the East or Utah and 
Colorado points is naturally Union Pacific business. The 
haul over the Sierras and north over the Siskyous 
makes the Southern Pacific route unnatural. The Port- 
land business was relatively insignificant. It is hardly 
to be supposed that Union Pacific bought the Huntington 
Stock to restrain competition it feared in this business. 
Between San Francisco and Portland the freight haul by 
rail is costly and difficult. It is. impossible to meet the 
cheap service by ‘water. On the other hand, passenger 
business avoids the rough water trip for the scenic rail 
trip. The Huntington stock certainly was not purchased 
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to protect a couple of steamers hauling a small amount 
ef local business. Traffic into Montana, Idaho and east- 
ern Washington moved by water and rail preferably to 
paying higher rates by the Southern Pacific rails and 
connections. This traffic was of absolutely no moment. 
Oriental business moving over the Union Pacific’s Port- 
land & Asiatic steamers was entirely local to Oregon 
wheat and flour traffic. Union Pacific was a partner 
with Southern Pacific on the general Oriental traffic by 
virtue of each owning half the stock in the Occidental 
& Oriental Steamship company. All Oriental business 
of importance inbound came through San Francisco and 
passed over the Ogden route and Union Pacific rails. 
This condition was not changed by the merger. 

3. “Actuated by public knowledge that a railroad 
bill would be proposed in the last Congress authorizing 
purchase of stock of other railroads, competing or other- 
wise, where the purchaser already owned 50 per cent 
of the stock, Union Pacific started to increase its South- 
ern Pacific holdings to 50 per cent, merely because 
availing itself of such a provision would, without any 
derogation from the position that Union and Southern 
Pacific were related as connecting, not as competing 
lines, go to displace any issue attempted to be made on 
that head. 

4, 5 and 6. (See Loomis argument.) 

7. “The policy of the Union Pacific management 
since 1901 has been to move traffic along the lines of 
natural commercial gravitation. Shippers are no longer 
pressed to ship over unnatural routes out of considera- 
tion for an agent. They are given the benefit of the 
best routes. 

8, 9 and 10. (See Loomis argument.) 

11. “The acquisition and ownership of -a Utah -rail- 
road corporation of Southern Pacific stock in the -market 
by out-and-out sale is not within the regulative power 
of Congress under the commerce clause of the federal 
constitution, but on the contrary pertains to the police 
power of the state and rests between the corporation and 
the state of its domicile. Again, above purchase is not 
assignable to the categories of section one of the anti- 


trust act, either as a contract, combination or conspiracy - 


in restraint of trade, nor can said purchase in the mar- 
ket be said to be monopolizing or attempting to monopo- 
lize in respect to interstate commerce with which the 
second section of the anti-trust act is concerned. The 
Union and Southern Pacific were not competitors and 
therefore their amalgamation was not in violation of 
the law. 

12 and 13. (See Loomis argument.) 

14, “Congress encouraged by land grants and other- 
wise the extension of the original Central Pacific both 
north and south in California. It was the Central Pa- 
cific that first put on the Sunset line, The acquisition 
by Union Pacific of an interest in the Sunset line was 
incidental only. Evidence shows that Mr. Harriman en- 
deavored to purchase the Central Pacific alone, but was 
unable. Union Pacific had to have an outlet over the 
Central Pacific or be bottled.up at Ogden. 

15. “The lines were not substantially competitors, 
but connections. 

16. “The Northern Pacific, Great Northern and 
Atchison stocks have been sold and these questions are 
moot and academic. 

17. “The purchases of the above stocks were made 
for specific reasons in each case, and had no connection. 
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18.. “The Oregon Short Line had already constructed 
to the Utah-Nevada boundary and the joint line is no 
more than a consolidation of connecting lines, the Clark 
half of which had not been constructed at the time of 
the agreement. 

19.“There was no combination of steamship lines to 
suppress competition. There had been no substantial 
competition.” 

N. H. Loomis contended that: 

1. “The object of acquiring an interest in S. P. was 
not to suppress competition or to obtain a monopoly, but 
to secure for U. P. an entrance into San Francisco. 
Rival interests were likely to secure the Central Pacific 
and bottle the Union Pacific up at Ogden. The consolida- 
tion of the two roads was contemplated by Congress 
when their construction was authorized. Southern Pa- 
cific in unfriendly hands would turn eastbound traffic 
over to the Rio Grande at Ogden. 

2. “Amalgamation of the Union Pacific with the 
Central Pacific simply advanced the Southern Pacific 
gateway to Omaha instead of Ogden. It in no wise al- 
tered the previous dominant position of the Southern 
Pacific as to California business by virtue of both its 
Ogden and New Orleans routes. 

3. (See Dunne argument.) 

4. “The Supreme court says Congress ‘may prohibit 
those contracts which directly and substantially, and not 
merely indirectly and incidentally, regulate traffic among 
the states. Combining the revenues of both systems 
arising from the so-called Union-Southern Pacific com- 
petitive routes we find that in 1900, the year prior to the 
amalgamation, it amounted to 2.89 per cent of their total 
revenues. 

5, 6. “The attempted use of the Portland route would 
result in the destruction of Union Pacific’s transconti- 
nental business to California points. The distance from 
Omaha to Portland is greater than from Omaha to San 
Francisco. Then there would be a sea voyage from 
Portland to San Francisco, requiring transfer of freight 
to ships with attendant damage. No shipper would use 
this route at equal rates. No traffic has moved over the 
route. To open the Portland-San Francisco route at cut 
rates would result in diversion from the Union Pacific 
at Ogden by Southern Pacific of more business than 
would be gained. The Union Pacific could not possibly 
afford to give up its efficient route via the Central Pa- 
cific in favor of the inefficient one via Portland. The 
route via Portland was of absolutely no value as a com- 
petitive factor against Southern Pacific. 

7. “The consolidation of agencies would follow the 
consolidation of connecting lines as naturally as of com- 
peting lines, and indicates nothing as determining the 
relation of the Union and Southern Pacific. 

8. “President Jeffery of the Rio Grande testified: 
‘Q. The difference lies in the fact that whereas previous 
to 1901 the Southern Pacific, as between the Rio Grande 
and Union Pacific was impartial, since 1901 it has pre- 
ferred the Union Pacific with unrouted traffic; isn’t that 
the difference? A. That is the difference, yes. The 
Union Pacific is the preferential connection of the South- 
ern Pacific; that is all there is to it.’ 

9. “Instead of depriving the public of facilities, the 
beneficial results which have flowed from the amalgama- 
tion have been manifold. The expenditure of $363,452,000 
on the Harriman lines on extensions and improvements 
does not indicate an intention to let them be hampered 
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for want of facilities to properly serve the public. The 
public has been saved $154,000,000 by fact that Har. 
riman lines did not advance rates to keep pace with 
advancing cost of labor and materials. The car move. 
ment per day on the Harriman lines is greater than that 
of almost any other system-in the country. 

10. “The various transactions which complainant has 
associated in its efforts to prove conspiracy had no 
relation whatever to each other. The Northern Pacific 
Great Northern and Atchison stocks have been sold. 
The Short Line had constructed to the Utah-Nevada line 
Had the Clark interests built north to that point they 
would have been permitted to consolidate and form one 
line. The Short Line had undertaken the line to Los 
Angeles as early as 1890 and stopped only because of 
financial difficulties. 

11. (See Dunne argument.) 

12. “The act of Congress governing construction and 
operation of the Union and Central Pacific refers only 
to the physical connection of the roads as to gauge, etc. 
and in the second place was not intended to control 
relations between the Union and Central Pacific and 
their connecting carriers. The Southern Pafiie could. 
without disturbing through rates or divisions, make the 
Rio Grande a preferred connection just as it has the 
Union Pacific, and with the same effect. Moreover, the 
Supreme court has said: ‘Different roads forming a con- 
tinuous line are free to adopt or refuse to adopt joint 
through tariff rates.’ 

13. “Most of the lines alleged by the complainant 
to be competitive are composed of the railroads in ques- 
tion and their connections. Eliminate the connections 
and practically no competitive Harriman lines remain. 
Include the connections and every railroad in the United 
States is made a competitor of every other railroad and 
with itself. 

14, 15, 16, 17 and 19. (See Dunne argument. 

18. (See 10 above.) 

20. “A review of the entire record demonstrates that 
a monopoly has not been created, that there has been no 
suppression of competition, and that there was no coD- 
spiracy to effectuate either purpose. The record shows, 
on the other hand, that the interest which the Union 
Pacific acquired in Southern Pacific has been of direct 
and substantial benefit to trade and commerce.” 

In rebuttal, Mr. Kellogg argued: 

“In the case at bar we have seen that by the acqui- 
sition of less than a majority of its stock the Union 
Pacific absolutely controls the Southern Pacific. As pre 
viously shown, the Union Pacific secured the election of 
two of its directors as directors of the Atchison, sinc 
which time they have been acting in harmony as to rates, 
in division of traffic, and in agreeing not to enter each 
other’s territory. 

“The Union Pacific also acquired one-half the stock 
of the Salt Lake line and throttled this competitor. [0 
its far-reaching plans for the suppression of competition 
it endeavored to prevent the construction by competitors 
of railroads for the development of Oregon, while failing 
to build such necessary lines itself; it shut off to a great 
extent the competition of the Rio Grande, and endeavored 
to secure a half interest in the stock of that compary, 
by these means, added to its attempt to contro] the 
Northern Pacific, it sought dominion over transportation 
in more than half the United States. 

“The inhibitions of the Sherman act are directed 
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not only against complete monopoly or complete restraint 
of trade, but against any attempt to monopolize, and 
any contract or combination which tends to monopoly is 
illegal. Any restriction placed upon the free competition 
between public carriers, whatever the degree thereof, is 
inhibited by the Sherman act. Who can measure the 
suppression of competition between competing carriers 
by the acquisition of stock and election of common 
directors? The law says that the incentive to compete 
must not be taken away, to-wit, the self-interest of the 
corporation to protect its business by giving reasonable 
rates, good service, adequate means of transportation, 
and by the construction of lines into new territory in 
order to expand the business of the corporation. Any 
agreement or combination which takes away this incent- 
ive and lessens the interest of the parties to compete is 
void. 

“It has been said in many of the authorities cited 
that the court will not wait until the object of the mo- 
nopoly has been attained or fully consummated, but will 
enjoin any act tending to monopoly or restraint of trade. 
Is the court going to refuse the injunction here because 
as to certain of the defendants the restraint is not com- 
plete or the monopoly is only partial? The authorities 
are to the contrary. 

“The fact that the Union Pacific has, since the com- 
mencement of this suit, sold the balance of its stock in 
the Great Northern and Northern Pacific, and in the 
Santa Fe, is no reason why an injunction should not be 
granted. As we have shown, the evidence is clear in this 
case that the object in purchasing the stock in the North- 
ern Pacific, with the consequent control of the Burling- 
ton, and which, upon distribution of the assets of the 
Northern Securities company, vested in the Oregon 
Short Line a large amount of Northern Pacific and Great 
Northern stock, and the purchase of the stock in the 
Santa Fe was to suppress competition between those 
lines of railway. 

“The Union Pacific still has one director upon the 
board of the Santa Fe. The government is entitled 
therefore to an injunction, although temporarily the stock 
has been sold. The defendants could easily buy the 
stock and compel the government to bring another suit. 

“The control of the Salt Lake road under the cir- 
cumstances of this case tended to suppress competition 
and is void, although that line was not completed at 
the time of the acquisition of the stock therein. Bearing 
in mind that this is not an action under a statute pre- 
venting a railroad from purchasing stock in a competing 
line, but an action by the federal government to enjoin a 
restraint upon trade, it is evident upon principle that 
competition is restrained by throttling and preventing 
the construction of competing lines, as well as by con- 
trolling the competition of such lines after they are con- 
structed. Competition is not confined to the making of 
rates upon existing lines of railroad. It includes exten- 
sion of railroads into competitive country, and this com- 
petition may be throttled as well by preventing the con- 
Struction of independent lines as by controlling those 
which have already been constructed. 

“The combination of steamship lines between Ameri- 
‘an and foreign ports for the purpose of suppressing 
Competition is within the inhibitions of the Sherman Act. 
Before the acquisition of the Southern Pacific by the 
Wnion Pacific each of these systems had a line of steam- 
€fs running to Oriental ports, competing for that trade. 
The combination of these lines was as much in violation 
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of the Sherman Act as the combination of competing 
railroads, 

“We submit that the government is entitled to a de- 
cree as prayed in the bill.” 

This case, it will be recalled, was instituted during 
the presidency of Mr. Roosevelt. On January 25, 1907, 
it was announced that the attorney-general would file a 
bill in equity to set aside control by the Union Pacific 
and its subsidiaries of the Southern Pacific and San Pe- 
dro systems and to have declared illegal the stock own- 
ership of the Union Pacific or Oregon Short Line in the 
Santa Fe and Hill lines. 

In a formal statement issued at that time the attor- 
ney-general declared: “From evidence and independent 
investigation, the department has concluded the stock 
holdings of the Union Pacific and subsidiary company in 
the other corporations mentioned are in violation of the 
Sherman act. The department regards the suit as of 
first importance, as it is sought by means thereof to 
break up a substantial monopoly of the transportation 
business between the Missouri river on the east and the 
Pacific coast south of Portland on the west. 

“Aside from the railway companies named, defend- 
ants in the suit are the Farmers’ Loan & Trust company 
of New York, depository of all stock of the San Pedro 
road, under a contract by which it is required to give 
proxies to such persons as may be named by Mr. Harri- 
man and Mr. Clark for a period of years. The following 
individual defendants are alleged to have conceived and 
carried out the conspiracy complained of: E. H. Harri- 
man, Jacob H. Schiff, Otto H. Kahn, James Stillman, 
Henry C. Frick, Henry H. Rogers and William A. Clark.” 

Suit was filed at Salt Lake the next month. Hear- 
ings have been held in various cities since that time and 
some of the best-known financial and railroad leaders 
fiave been called upon to give evidence. The election of 
President Taft was followed by rumors that the suit 
would be dropped, but this action by the government 
failed to materialize and the word went forth that it 
would be pressed to its conclusion. 

Among fraffic men the question is being insistently 
raised: If the Union Pacific-Southern Pacific merger is 
a combination in restraint of trade and competition, what 
shall be said of certain other large and well-known con- 
solidations? 


Vacates Tap Line Suspensions 





Washington, D. C., October 21—As reported in the 
last jssue of THE TRAFFIC WoRLD, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has withdrawn its orders of suspen- 
sion of several of the tariffs filed by the various south- 
western trunk lines canceling through rate arrangements 
with the so-called tap lines in that section of the country. 

Specific orders vacating previous suspensions have 
already been issued with respect to I. C. C. No. 3027 of 
the St. Louis Southwestern railway, I. C. C. No. 6194, 
filed by the St. Louis & San Francisco line; supplement 
1 to Leland’s I. C. C. No. 745, supplements 7 and 8 to 
the same agent’s 703 and his I. C. C. Nos. 759 and 760; 
supplement 4 to Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific I. C. C. 
No. C-8855; supplement 11 to Kansas City Southern I. C. 
C. No. 2129 and supplement 37 to I. C. C. No. A-2627. 

The Commission has, however, suspended supplement 
4 to I. C. GC. No. 3027 of the St. Louis Southwestern until 
January 25, 1911. 
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TRUCE IN LADING BILL WAR 


English Bankers Fxtend Time on O)d Cotton Bills 
to December 31st—To Have Surety Com- 
pany Protect Holders 





*“"Néw York, October 21—A truce in the war between 
European and American bankers over the guarantee of 


, éotton bills of lading was reached this week when the 


English financial men agreed to handle the paper under 
the ‘present system until the end of the year. This  as- 
sures'the safe handling of this year’s crop and leaves; it 
is felt, only the working out of the details of the-organi- 
zation of the proposed surety company to protect the 
foreign interests from loss through fradulent bills of 
lading. 

Sir Edward Holden, who came over here as repre- 
sentative of the English bankers, gave out the following 
statement: 

‘“Since Thursday last communications have been re- 

ceived from so many of the interior bankers in the States 
agreeing generally to a guarantee by a guaranty com- 
pany, surety company or insurance company, being given 
to the Buropean bankers, that Sir Edward Holden, who 
Has been here negotiating with the American bankers, 
feéls himself justified in. recommending and has recom- 
mended to‘ the European bankers to extend the date for 
the ‘negotiations of cotton bills on present lines from 
October 31 to December 31, such period being considered 
necessary for the perfection of a method for the safe- 
guarding of bills of lading which will also protect the 
European bankers from the issue of forged bills of lading 
and forged validation certificates by persons outside the 
railway companies and of which the railway companies 
ean have no cognizance. 
“'. “Phe Buropean bankers have agreed to this exten- 
sion on the undérstanding that the right is reserved to 
them to further consider in conference with the American 
bankers, if found necessary, other schemes of protection 
if the guaranty or insurance proposal should be found 
to be impracticable.” 

'* Joseph T. Talbert, vice-president of the National City 
Bank, was with Sir Edward when the statement was 
issued. 

“We've got something satisfactory, at last,” said Mr. 
Talbert. “This decision will be taken to the American 
sub-committee, and it is expected that the details of the 
guaranty scheme will be worked out. When it was first 
proposed last week a considerable protest came from 
cotton men in the south to whom the idea was submit- 
ted, and it will be necessary, of course, to arrange mat- 
ters so that this feeling can be dissipated.” 

As here indicated, this proposition of a surety com- 
pany has not, according to advices from southern .com- 
mercial centers, met with the warmest reception at those 
points. Following conferences here last week the New 
York Cotton Exchange wired southern exchanges and 
prominent exporters as follows: 

“Have been in conference with a representative for- 
eign banker and New York bankers and foreign exchange 
buyers. The only apparent solution of present difficulties 
is in the nature of a guarantee guaranteeing the validity 
of the bill of lading in connection with railroad valida- 
‘tion certificate. A foreign company will be organized ‘to 
guarantee ‘this risk at a cost of six or seven cents per 
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bale. Please place this matter before your members and 
wire William A. Nash, president of committee in New 
York, as quick as possible whether the plan will be ac. 
ceptable to your body.” 

The proposition was unanimously rejected by the 
Cotton Exchange of Houston, and private advices stated 
that New Orleans and Galveston would not favor’ the 
idea. In explanation of this attitude it was said that 
the south felt the problem was one of the English spin. 
ner; if he wanted to insure his bill: of lading it’ was no 
affair of the exporter and the latter would pay no share 
of the insurance.. Local spot houses were likewise in- 
clined to give the subject but little attention, feeling 
that their long relations with foreign houses and their 
financial standing would not be affected by refusal to 
participate in the surety scheme. 

It is estimated that it would cost about $500,000 a 
year to guarantee the average export total of 7,500,000 
bales at the rates favored by the bankers. 

In this connection, attention has been called to th« 
new law relating to bills of lading which goes into effect 
in Texas the first of next month. Under this the rail- 
road commission prescribes a form requiring carriers to 
“authenticate, validate or certify” to the receipt of cot- 
ton upon delivery to the road on demand of the shipper. 
The railroad agent is to make affidavit in certificate form 
that he has executed, signed and issued the bill of lad- 
ing in question, 

From Galveston comes the following letter, addressed 
te one of the New York papers, criticizing the attitude of 
the Manhattan bankers: 

“Sir—I would thank you to give space to the follow- 
ing in your columns, as I feel that it may do some good 
toward bringing about a solution, and that yours is the 
best medium to assist. 

“The status of the bill of lading questions still re- 
mains: 

“A request on the part of the European bankers that bills 
of lading be guaranteed after November 1, 1910, by their corre- 
spondents. the New York bankers. 

“A refusal on the part of the New York bankers to guaran- 
tee the bills of lading. 
and, meanwhile, seller and buyer of cotton, being unable 
to forecast the result of the conflict between these giants 
through whom at present they finance their documents, 
are unable intelligently to make contracts for the com- 
ing season and considerable confusion exists in their 
ranks. A number of the larger cotton houses, howeve', 
to forestall a probable deadlock over the issue, are per 
fecting plans to reimburse themselves without the assist- 
tance of the New York banker’s guarantee. To begit 
with, these contemplated arrangements will undoubtedly 
prove rather cumbersome and perhaps expensive, but the 
rough edges encountered soon rub off, and, when the New 
York banker eventually decides to agree to the reason 
able request made of him, he will find it rather difficult 
to alter the course of business necessarily diverted inte 
another channel. New York was, once upon a time, the 
wheat market of the United States; Chicago is now 
Other points are more logically the cotton market; New 
York should take heed. 

“It is an undeniable fact that a continuance of !as' 
season’s method of financing documents is impracticable. 
as it permits of perpetration of frauds. This the New 
York banker will admit. He will also admit that the 
cotton business yields him munificent results every yea': 
What, then, does he propose to do to relieve the sifua 
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tion? His correspondent, the southern banker, has gone 
to considerable trouble and some expense to inaugurate 
a system of negotiating documents with ‘port’ bills of 
lading attached, which is absolutely sound and practi- 
cable, as the following will verify: 


“The ‘port’ bill of lading is prepared and given by the seller 
to the steamship agent, who, upon delivery to his ship of the cot- 
ton stipulated therein, notifies the banker, through whom the 
documents are to be drawn, that he is ready to sign the bill of 
lading; a member of the banker’s firm calls at the steamship 
agent’s Office and the bill of lading guaranteeing delivery of the 
cotton to consignee is signed in the presence of the banker by 
the agent, whom, the steamship owners have previously udvised 
the banker in writing, has authgrity to subscribe to bills of lad- 
ing; the banker then retains possession of the bill of lading, 
places his validation certificate: 

“We hereby certify that the within bill of lading for 

Lovee bales of cotton was signed by..............se+8) 

the duly authorized agent at ..........sccscceees of the 

vecvosheesdbecceetebecs ets Steamship Company. 

(Name and date.) 
upon the back thereof, notifies the seller to present his docu- 
ments, which are attached to the bill of lading and forwarded to 
the New York banker, 


“In addition to the validation plan outlined above, 
and at the request of the New York banker, several of 
his southern correspondents have even agreed to guaran- 
tee the bill of lading, and yet notwithstanding, when the 
European bankers, who know only him and not the 
southern banker in the transaction, request that he 
guarantee the bill of lading, he refuses. And why? Is 
it perhaps that he has no confidence in the honesty and 
integrity of his southern correspondent? It must be 
either this or that he is too obstinate to recede from the 
position he has taken, not to guarantee the bill of lad- 
ing, as an investigation of the ‘port’ bill of lading and 
the manner in which it is now handled by the southern 
banker convincingly reveals the fact that it is the steam- 
ship owner who guarantees delivery of the cotton and 
that the southern banker merely acts as the agent of 
the New York banker to guard against forged or substi- 
tuted bills of lading. The financial responsibility of the 
southern banker is not involved and any guarantees 
placed upon the ‘port’ bills of lading by him are super- 
fluous, unless, of course, the steamship company issuing 
the bill of lading is irresponsible. The paramount ques- 
tion for the New York banker to determine is, whether 
or not the steamship company is financially responsible. 
Having assured himself that it is, and if he transacts 
business with reliable southern bankers, then the finan- 
cial risk which he assumes when placing his guarantee 
upon a ‘port’ bill of lading is absolutely nil and serves 
merely to satisfy his European correspondents that the 
bill of lading is a genuine document. The refusal of the 
New York banker, however, to guarantee ‘railroad 
through’ bills of lading should not be criticized. The 
railroads have successfully thwarted national legislation 
and defeated contemplated laws in different states mak- 
ing them responsible for the acts of their agents. Their 
baper, therefore, signed as it is by a non-responsible 
agent, is not very desirable collateral security, sworn to 
though it may be before a notary public and fortified with 
endless certificates, as recourse is only possible upon the 
agent. These bills of lading may also be validated by 
the southern banker, but the attendant risk of collusion 
between non-responsible agent and seller is not commen- 
Surate with profits earned, and the New York banker 
Should not be censured when discouraging this character 
of paper, which subjects his southern correspondent to 
Probable losses. Yours very truly, 

“W. H. SCHNEIDER.” 
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LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


In this department we shall answer simple questions re- 
lating to the law of interstate transportation of freight. It is 
available both to those who are members of the Traffic Service 
Bureau and those who are not. Readers are particularly in- 
vited to write for advice on specific subjects covering the Act 
to Regulate Commerce and the decisions of the courts and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission thereunder. 


Address Legal Department, The Trattic Service Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 





Kentucky.—“What is the law in respect to consolida- 
tion of two or more parallel and competing lines of rail- 
way operating in one state, and thus giving shippers prac- 
tically only one line over which to ship their goods be- 
tween points formefly reached by several lines?” 

The carriers in question operating wholly within the 
borders of your state are not common carriers that are 
subject to the interstate commerce act or the Sherman 
anti-trust law, and unless your state has enacted a law 
prohibiting the action you allege, it is doubtful if the 
same is illegal. Many states have enacted laws expressly 
forbidding parallel and competing railway lines from 
consolidating, and the validity of such laws has been 
sustained by the United States Supreme court. 

* cd * 

INinois—“A shipment from Illinois to Minnesota, in 
part reached destination in a damaged condition. Con- 
signee refused to accept that part of shipment which was 
damaged, but subsequently removed it from the station, 
and rebilled it to us over the same lines that the ship- 
ment originally moved, but which never reached us, both 
shipments moving over connecting lines. Against which 
carrier should we present our claim, and in what propor- 
tion, and for what amount, we being unable to determine 
the value of the damaged goods when they reached the 
consignee. from us?” 

Ordinarily, the title to the goods passes to the con- 
signee as soon as they are delivered to the carrier, and 
he is the proper party to sue the carrier for their loss or 
damage. If the goods are not totally destroyed, the 
measure of damages for which the consignee could sue 
will be the difference between the value of the goods as 
they should have been delivered and their value as actu- 
ally delivered, at point of destination. However, the con- 
signee in reshipping the goods to you conveyed his title 
therein to you, and transferred to you the right to sue 
for the same. Section 20 of the interstate commerce act 
makes the initial carrier liable to you for any loss to 
your property, and as it is also guilty of conversion in 
failing to deliver the same on a reshipment, it is liable 
in the full value of the goods. As a consequence, you 
should make claim against the initial carrier for the full 
amount, and it is not incumbent upon you to prove what 
damage was done to the chair in the original shipment. 

bo us oK 

Mississippi.—“We made a shipment between Missis- 
sippi and Tennessee over a route the rate for which was 
made up of a combination of two locals, which exceeded 
the through rate over another route between the same 
points. Can we obtain refundment of the difference, or 
change in the rate?” 

The Commission has held that a freight rate can 
seldom be considered in and of itself. It must be taken 
almost invariably in relation to and in connection with 
other rates. There was no through route by the. road 
over which the shipment moved, and the rate charged 
you was the published one. This circumstance, in itself, 
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would not entitle you to reparation on the ground that 
the rate charged was unreasonable or discriminatory. 
Circumstances and conditions between the same localities 
are not always similar with the various roads traveling 
between such points, and such facts might warrant a 


higher rate by one road over that of another. 


* * * 


Ohio.—“We made a carload shipment from a point 
in Ohio to a point in Alabama and inserted a specified 
rate over a specified route. The car arrived at destina- 
tion with a claim for underchages, inasmuch as the speci- 
fied rate did not apply to the specified route on which 
it moved, the latter being higher. We made an error in 
specifying the route when specifying a lower rate which 
applied. to another route. Can we legally obtain repara- 
tion for this difference?” 

The Interstate Commerce Commission cites in Con- 
ference Rulings Bulletin No. 4, on page 42, rule 159, as 
follows: 

“The bill of lading showed both a rate and a route, 
but the rate did not apply over the route named; held, 
that in all such cases the shipment should be forwarded 
via the route over which the stated rate applies unless 
the rate via the specified route makes lower, in which 
event the specified routing must be followed.” This rul- 
ing covers your case precisely, and imposes the obliga- 
tion upon the carrier to move your shipment over the 
route carrying the lower rate. 


co oe co 


Nebraska.—‘‘Frequently the railroads present claims 
for small amounts for collection on shipments which 
moved three or four years ago, which cause shippers 
inconvenience and trouble in looking up records to ascer- 
tain what amounts were paid. We understand that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has made a ruling that 


‘a claim against a railroad is not collectible unless pre. 


sented within two years from the time of movement of 
shipment. Are we within our legal rights in refusing to 
make payment of balance due for charges on shipments 
which moved two or three years before presentation of 
balance due bill?” 

By act of Congress, not by ruling of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, all complaints for the recovery 
of damages must be filed with the Commission within 
two years from the time the cause of action accrues. The 
Commission has no jurisdiction over claims for under- 
charges by railroads against shippers of the kind you 
mention, except to compel carriers to collect their pub- 
lished rates, and, in consequence, the statute above re- 
ferred to does not apply to claims by carriers against 
shippers. Such claims are not brought before the Com- 
mission. Claims for undercharges are recoverable . in 
courts of law exactly like other claims for money due, 
and are governed by the statutes of the various states 
concerning the limitations of actions on open account or 
of assumpsit. The periods of limitation for such-actions 
vary in the different states, but usually run from three 
to six years. 

cs He 

New York.—“Kindly advise if there is a rule relative 
to abandonment of freight to railroads by consignees on 
account of shortage or damage, shippers to make claim 
for full amount of shipments. There seems to be an un- 
written rule whereby consignees accept shipments, obtain- 
ing at the same time notation on the freight bill covering 
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loss or damage, and presenting claim covering such loss 
or damage, but we would like to know if there is an un. 
written rule covering the same, either by the courts or 
the Interstate Commerce Commission?” 

The Interstate Commerce Commission having no 
jurisdiction over claims that arise in damages, like the 
one in question, has, therefore, never passed upon this 
precise point. However, the courts of your state have 
held that the consignee is not justified in refusing to 
receive goods that are injured upon the journey, through 
causes for which the carrier is responsible, but that he 
must accept them and hold the carrier responsible for 
the actual injury sustained. If, however, the entire value 
of the goods is destroyed, the consignee may refuse to 
receive them and sue the carrier for their value. In 
your case, it would seem that the carrier had the legal 
right to repair the injury as best it could, and your renm- 
edy will be to sue for the difference between the value 
of the goods as actually delivered and their value as they 
should have been delivered, with interest. 


Grain Dealers Endorse Stevens Bill 





Resolutions favoring the enactment of the Stevens 
bill of lading measure now pending in Congress were 
adopted by the Grain Dealers’ National association at 
their annual convention held in Chicago last week. 

The bill of lading situation from the standpoint of 
the grain man was also reviewed in a report presented 
by Charles England of Baltimore, who was chairman of 
the committee. While complimenting the attitude of 
many railroad officials in joining the commercial and 
financial interests in an endeavor to reach a solution 0! 


the question, Mr. England also criticized the stand-patters 
in the following language: 

“There are always some railroad men who appear 
not to have learned that the time is long past when any 


one interest can impose unreasonable requirements or 
burdens upon another, especially when that other inter- 
est is a patron. These opponents of a better condition 
have confused a very simple proposition and delayed the 
adoption of a proper bill of lading. 

“Although the bill of lading promulgated by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission was a long step in th 
right direction, there remains in it conditions which 
should be eliminated. In section one of the standard 
form of order bill of lading adopted by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission there should be eliminated the 
words, ‘discrepancy in elevator weights. We contend 
that under section 20 of the interstate commerce act the 
carrier is required to deliver at the destination the sam 
quantity of grain received at point of origin, except as 
exempted by law through damage resulting from the 
act of God, the public enemy or an inherent vice in the 
property itself. In regard to section three, we hold that 
as to claims the amount of loss or damage for which 4 
carrier is liable shall be computed on the basis of the 
value of the property and not upon the invoice price 
Where property is damaged or destroyed through the 
negligence of the carrier, the owner should be reimbursed 
for the loss sustained in replacement. Again, in section 
three, regarding the presentation of claims within four 
months, this requirement should be stricken out, as ‘t 
is not being enforced or probably cannot be.” 


Turning to the laws relating to bills of lading, the 
report continues: “The bill of lading should be safe 
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guarded by such enactment that it shall have proper 
value aS an instrument of commerce and finance and 
given such security that it will be as acceptable for col- 
lateral as are stocks and bonds and advances upon it 
shall always be obtainable at the lowest current rate 
of interest, especially as in regard to grain and its prod- 
ucts; the bill of lading represents merchandise having an 
intrinsic value rarely associated with stocks and bonds.” 

Inasmuch as there is now a strong fight on for the 
validation and practical guaranty of the value of cotton 
bills of lading, the report says that the same standards 
will also have to apply to grain bills and insists strongly 
that the railroads make efforts to safeguard the issuance 
of bills of lading. 

“The railroads,’ avers Mr. England, “are largely re- 
sponsible for all the agitation on this subject. No busi- 
ness man or financial institution desires to impose upon 
the carriers any responsibility which should not rest 
upon them; but there is a positive demand for a general 
federal law which will make the carriers of interstate 
freight just as responsible as are individuals for the re- 
sult of their carelessness or refusal to use reasonable 
care for the prevention of loss or forgery. An examina- 
tion of the instructions given by some of the carriers to 
their agents concerning the issuing and handling of bills 
of lading will probably reveal an utter lack of appre- 
ciation of the importance of safeguarding the interest of 
their patrons, and a violation of good business princi- 
ples.” 


Missouri River Order Stands 


Washington, D. C., October 21.—A rehearing of the 
Missouri river rate case was refused Monday by the Su- 
preme court of the United States. As a result the order 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission reducing the 
class rates between Mississippi river crossings and Mis- 
souri river cities on freight originating at Atlantic sea- 
board points will go into effect. 

Rehearing in the so-called Denver rate case also was 
refused. This will allow the order of the Commission re- 
ducing freight rates on class articles from Chicago and 
St. Louis to Denver to go into effect. 

The decisions of the court in these cases were pub- 
lished in full in THe TRAFFIC WorRLD of June 11, 1910. 


McPherson on Transportation 


Logan G. McPherson, head of the bureau of eco- 
homies in Washington and former lecturer on transporta- 
tion at the Johns Hopkins University, is the author of a 
hew treatise entitled “Transportation in Europe.” It is 
the result of his trip abroad in company with the Na- 
tional Waterways Commission. 

While transportation is not an exact science in all 
its phases, it is possible to arrive at some very definite 
conclusions in a scientific way, and Mr. McPherson easily 
and interestingly covers these opportunities. In a less 
careful perusal of his book than we hope to make later, 
the general conditions shown in Europe admit of no fair 
parallel in this country, and where this may be permis- 
sible the essential results are in our favor. Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy and even England are not so favorably 
Served in ways that promote growth as is the United 
States, and control and operation of transportation by 
the government authorities is not given attractiveness 
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by an explanation of its effect upon the shipping inter- 
ests, or by its financial effect upon national revenues. In 
some of the least inviting territory the ownership prob- 
lem has been shorn of its burdens by leasing to private 
corporations for operating agencies, and their conduct of 
the business is satisfactory and profitable. 

The author in his new work exhibits the same ¢a- 
pacity for securing facts and analyzing them so apparent 
in his prior works. The criticism that we have heard 
in the past as to Mr. McPherson being pro-railway and 
disposed to see only that side of the question, if given 
its full weight in any of his publications, is insufficient 
to completely obscure the value of his researches and 
scientific deductions. 

Eliminating all of his personal observations (a posi- 
tion not fair at all because of his eminence as a student), 
there yet remains an array of facts that must command 
the earnest attention of all reasonable and unbiased in- 
vestigators. W. B. B. 


Postpone Switching Cases 





By agreement between counsel for the railroads and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, the California 
switching cases, which were to have been argued before 
the United States Circuit court at St. Paul October 12, 
and hearing on which was postponed, the case has been 
transferred to the new Commerce court. It has been 
further stipulated that the Commission will suspend the 
effective date of its mandate in these cases until such 
time as the new court has been appointed and has had 
opportunity to pass upon the question. 

These cases, it will be remembered, were brought by 
commercial associations of Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco against the Southern Pacific, Santa Fe and San 
Pedro lines, protesting against the switching charge of 
$2.50 per car from the public team tracks of the railroads 
to spurs and sidetracks within the switching limits of 
those cities. The Commission, in decisions published in 
full in Tuk TRAFFIC WortLp for May 14, 1910, held that 
the charge was unlawful in so far as it applied to de- 
liveries reaching the cities over the lines upon whose 
tracks the private sidings were located, but that where 
the freight moved incidentally to a foreign line haul the 
charge might be imposed. The railroads attacked this 
order in a bill of equity filed at Topeka this summer. 

The Commission has suspended the effective date of 
its orders in these cases from November 1, 1910, to Janu- 
ary 1, 1911. 


FREIGHT STATION WANTED ON N. Y. & H. 

Albany, N. Y., October 21.—The public service com- 
mission, second district, has received a complaint from 
the Westchester Improvement association against the 
New York Central & Hudson River, asking that a freight 
station be established on the New York & Harlem rail- 
road at North White Plains. The complaint has been 
served upon the company and an answer required in ten 
days. 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT SHIPMENTS. 

Los Angeles, Cal., October 21——There were 42 car- 
loads of oranges and 17 carloads of lemons shipped from 
southern California last Friday, Saturday and Sunday. 
Total for season: 25,130 carloads of oranges and 4,667 
carloads of lemons. 
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NEWSPAPER COMMENT 


On Railway and Other Questions of National and Local Interest. 





In these columns, we aim to give current newspaper COmment on live topics; the publication of an editorial 
here carries with it neither the approval or disapproval Of the opinions therein expressed.—The Traffic Service 


Bureau. 





Mr. Victor Morawetz has recently written an article 
which is an important contribution to current comment 
on the meaning and effect of the Sherman anti-trust aet. 

That act prohibits all persons from monopolizing or 
attempting to monopolize any part of interstate com- 
merce. Mr. Morawetz holds that this prohibition is vio- 
lated by any plan which accomplishes or contemplates 
the control of a largely preponderating proportion of any 
such commerce. In this respect he differs radically from 
those who claim that nothing short of complete control 
of a line of business can violate this prohibition. In 
other words, the article contends for the ordinary popu- 
lar meaning of the word monopolize in preference to the 
narrow technical meaning. 

Mr. Morawetz also points out that the act prohibit- 
ing any restraint of interstate commerce applies to re- 
straints which prevent other people from engaging freely 
in such commerce—such as the restraint which would 
arise from boycotts or from improper combinations among 
railroads; and claims that the prohibition does not relate 
to any agreement which merely regulates competition 
among the parties to the agreement without bringing 
about a preponderating control which would amount to 
monopolizing in the popular sense. 

The significance of these views is that they seem to 
give an entirely practical and effective construction to 
the anti-trust act that avoids those extreme interpreta- 
tions which its enemies are disposed to put upon it: Mr. 
Morawetz concedes that the question as to what is a 
preponderate control cannot be determined by any pre- 
cise rule, but he points out that the problem is no more 
difficult than many others which the courts successfully 
solve in the application of other necessarily vague provi- 
sions in statutes and in the constitution. 

Another exceedingly interesting point in the article 
is the emphatic contention that the decision of the Su- 
preme court in the so-called Knight case, or sugar trust 
case, is inconsistent with other decisions of the court 
and ought not to be adhered to. The Knight case de- 
cided that the anti-trust act did not apply to the sugar 
trust because that was a combination of manufacturers, 
and the state had exclusive control over manufacturing. 
and that the anti-trust act, and, indeed, the power of 
Congress, relates only to those matters pertaining di- 
rectly to interstate commerce. But Mr. Morawetz con- 
tends that if a combination of manufacturers involves a 
monopolizing of interstate commerce, the anti-trust act 
can be applied to protect the interstate commerce, even 
though that may necessitate breaking up the combination 
of manufacturers. In other words, he claims that the 
federal power over interstate commerce is supreme, and 
that the anti-trust act can, and does, reach any combina- 
tion monopolizing that’ commerce, regardless of the par- 
ticular means which the combination employs. 


A further interesting feature of the article is Mr. 
Morawetz’s emphatic view that as an economic and polit- 
ical proposition it is best for the country that the anti- 
trust act should be applied so as to break up and pre. 
vent all industrial combinations which have or conten- 
plate a largely preponderating control of any part of 
interstate commerce. Mr. Morawetz’s high standing as 
an authority on the law of corporations and trusts and 
on economic conditions is likely to imsure very general 


consideration of this very interesting exposition of his 
views.—Washington (D. C.) Post. 
a a t 


Who is to be the leader of the insurgents, Roosevelt 
or La Follette? Everybody knows that, when Mr. Roose- 
velt was in Africa and the row with Pinchot began, peo 
ple commenced to inquire whether upon his return thei: 
author would not denounce so radical a departure from 
what his followers called the Roosevelt policies. All 
close observers of national politics know that La Follett 
started the insurgent movement of which shortly after 
his home-coming Mr. Roosevelt assumed the command. 

It is noteworthy that to hear Roosevelt’s opening 
speech in the New York campaign only 300 persons were 
present in the immense Carnegie Hall, which holds many 
times that number. Is his popularity waning in his home 
city and in his home state? Certainly La Follette con- 
tinues to be highly thought of in his bailiwick. Here is 
a declaration in the Wisconsin platform: “It is now rec- 
ognized throughout the country that Robert M. La Fol- 
lette was the pioneer in this progressive movement, and 
although he had behind him years of sound, progressive 
work, tried and approved in this state, when he entered 
the United States Senate he had there neither sympa 
thizers nor following. With the courage, ability and de 
termination that has characterized all his public serv 
ices he adhered to his course, grew into leadership, and 
now holds a position of undisputed power and influence it 
the nation. The people of Wisconsin believe the results 
secured promise opportunity for greater achievements, 
and they have by an unprecedented majority expressed 
their ‘faith in his wisdom and statesmanship and approved 
his re-election to the United States Senate.” 

There is only one objection to La Follette, that is 
the’ party he belongs to. It is true he is sincerely trying 
te reform the republican party, but he ought to be states 
man enough to see that this is an impossible task, as im 
possible as it would be for a naturalist to attempt 0 
change the skin of an Ethiopian or the spots of a leopard. 

But there is another objection to Theodore Roosevelt 
besides the formidable one, should he, as seems probable, 
become a candidate in 1912, of the third term precedent 
set by Washington, and that is, that» he: has been one 
Roosevelt in the west and quite another Roosevelt in the 
east. On the Atlantic side of the Alleghanies, if 2° 
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quite a stand-patter, he has at any rate indorsed Taft, 
while on the Pacific side he ignored him. In one section 
of the country he came out squarely for tariff revision, 
schedule by schedule, on the advice of a commission, but 
in another section he failed to condemn the Aldrich- 
Payne tariff of abominations, but on the contrary com- 
mends it in the regular republican way, just as Taft 
does, with a misleading condition. Does Roosevelt’s poli- 
tics vary when he replaces the slouch of the plains for 
the silk hat of Broadway? At Osawatomie he preached 
the new nationalism as the up-to-date political gospel, 
but at Saratoga, in speeches and platform, the new na- 
tionalism had vanished. In the western wilderness Roose- 
velt is for reform and righteousness, but when he gets 
back into his native habitat he seems to hunger after 
the fleshpots of Egypt; the jingling of the dollar and 
the pleading of the money lords drown the still small 
voice; the miasma of mammon in the Wall street atmos- 
phere chokes off his inspiration. In the west he is a 
prophet, but when the wind blows easterly he knows a 
hawk from a handsaw and who furnish the republican 
campaign coffers with the sinews of war. 

La Follette ought to be a democrat. If the west has 
its way he will lead the insurgents. But there is always 
the danger of Roosevelt’s charming them again, and then 
in a general round-up the insurgent mavericks will be 
lost in the republican herd and there will be Machiavel- 
lian mirth at 26 Broadway.—Houston (Tex.) Chronicle. 


* oa * 


“Wherever the commission form of government has 
been tried it has measured up to all that was hoped for 
it, and more. It cannot fail to gain strength and im- 
petus,” says the Richmond Times-Dispatch, adding: “The 
antiquated and cumbersome system that now obtains in 
most of the municipalities of the country has been shown 
by a thousand examples to be ill fitted for modern con- 
ditions and for the purpose of municipal government, Our 
own Virginia municipalities have been infinitely better 
and more efficient than the great bulk of the municipal 
governments in other states, but they, from the very 
nature of things, cannot perform the necessary functions 
with the same promptness, economy and success that 
have been shown to be easily within the reach of the 
commission form. <A city is not a state; it is essentially 
a business organization; it is the business affairs of the 
city that should be looked after and attended to by the 
city government, and not the affairs of the state or the 
nation. We are persuaded that the commission form of 
sovernment is coming, and when it comes it will stay; 
and we are glad to know that our neighbor on the south 
is as deeply interested in the subject as we are.” 

“It may be necessary in an effort to prevent a_per- 
suasive argument for the Times-Dispatch,” comments the 
Dallas News, “to note a broad difference in the character 
of public service for the state or the nation or for the 
city. It is quite true that a city is ‘essentially a busi- 
hess organization,’ that it is the ‘business affairs of the 
city that should be looked after,” etc., but it has not 
been very long since the city and the opportunities to 
exploit its people were quite as much political affairs as 
the state with its combination of pulls or the nation 
With its machines and barrels is. As long as the public 
business and the power of office continue to be party 
capital just so long will they continue to be politics 
rather than business. As soon as the public service 
comes to be attended to according to seund and honest 
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business principles it will cease to be a political machine 
in the present scandalous sense. 

“It would have been preposterous to have urged the 
merciless leades of conquest*of some ‘centuries back to 
adopt the merit system in filling the offices and to con- 
form to fair business principles in making their settle- 
ments. It served their purposes better to claim of the 
vanquished all the spoils possible and to utilize such 
spoils as so much personal plunder or patronage, to make 
sure their own calling and election. The enemy was be- 
headed by the successful party or candidate of ancient 
times, whereas by the modern political party he is merely 
boycotted, bought over or taxed to death. 

“It is probably too early in the century. to begin to 
talk about a complete change from the old scheme of 
abusing, smiting, plundering and beheading each other in 
greedy and desperate warfare over the spoils to the 
saner, safer and more satisfactory method of placing the 
public business on the sound business basis; but the time 
is coming, and before the present century closes, when 
commission government for a state will not be deemed a 
whit less practical or less necessary than commission 
government for a city. The time will come when no 
greedy partisan will be deemed a fit man for chairman 
or speaker of any deliberative assembly, or for any court 
of justice, or for any important place in public service. 
It will take time; but a general approval for cities, under 
which fair business principles rather than the merciless 
and dangerous rule of the spoilsman, are applied to the 
public service, is at least one step away from the sort 
of politics which has so long been the equivalent of op- 
pression and plunder.” 

* * * 


The railroads of this country are operated under a 
comparatively uniform system of charges, and that sys- 
tem has necessarily become a subject of state and federal 
regulation. But it should not be forgotten that outside 
of the common policy of rate making and rate adjust- 
ment, the individual corporation has much latitude in 
dealing with the public. And this latitude gives a wide 
field for legitimate, though not full, competition. 

It is pertinent to call attention to the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe railway as a particularly deserving and 
successful competitor in this field. For many years its 
policy has been at once enterprising and conservative. 
It has almost completely unified its lines. It has stuck 
to the main proposition, avoiding temptations to enter 
the speculative field. So far -as its bonds have gone to 
its stockholders, these bonds have brought very nearly 
the highest market price instead of being divided at 
rates far below the market quotations. Its earnings have 
gone heavily into the improvement of the system, from 
1oadbed to the smallest details of equipment and service. 
In dealing with shippers it has made itself one of the 
most expeditious and dependable systems in the country. 
In dealing with the traveling public it has offered regu- 
larity and comfort of service and as large a degree of 
safety as can be offered by any other railway. It has 
done much to encourage development in its territory. 
And this road stands first in the application of this policy 
over its entire system of approximately ten thousands 
miles of track. : 

The enormous earnings of the Santa Fe railway show 
that this kind of enterprise pays. From one point. of 
view it might be assumed that, rates being uniform, cheap 
construction, cheap equipment and cheap. service. gener- 
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ally would be conducive to greater net earnings. But 
the Santa Fe management has demonstrated that this 
reasoning is not sound. It pays to treat the public right. 
And the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe railway, the great- 
est system in the west, has proved this truth—Kansas 
City (Mo.) Star. 


a ok * 


One machinery firm to which the International & 
Great Northern is indebted in the sum of $4,000, and 
which was muchly interested in the passage of the I. & 
G. N. claim bill, has received cancelations on orders ag- 
gregating more than $60,000 as the result of the passage 
of that bill. This machinery house is now convinced 
that it would be better to have lost that $4,000 than to 
have stopped railroad construction in Texas. There are 
others in other lines similarly affected. The Interna- 
tional should pay its debts, so should all railroads, and 
if necessary it should be made to pay them, but there is 
a way of doing the thing without damaging the state. 
The Campbell administration has made a wonderful rec- 
ord in the way of bull-in-china-shop methods.—Denison 
(Tex.) Herald. 

* * * 

The party of Santa Fe officials which is making a 
trip through Kansas, getting acquainted with the people 
and cultivating friendship, will be well entertained by 
the communities in which they stop, which want new de- 
pots, stock yards, additional trains and other favors from 
the soulless corporation. But the gentlemen with the 
brass collars should not deceive themselves. The real 
idea of the public is to get all it can and give as little 
as possible to the railroads. Every man in Kansas who 
desires popularity and office finds the way much easier 
if he will denounce the railroads. No matter how untrue 
or unfair his attack may be the admiring populace say 
he is on their side as against “the system.” Only a very 
brave or very foolish man can suggest that the railroads 
have their side and are entitled to the right to make a 
living and a fair return on their money. The answer 
to that is a denunciation of the land grants, a lamenta- 
tion over the corruption of public affairs and the assign- 
ment of the railroads as the chief cause of all our trou- 
bles, from the high price of meat to the measles and the 
taxes. The people say, “See the brave man defying the 
corporations,” although as a matter of fact he is the 
coward and the weakling doing the popular thing. 

Sometimes we almost feel sorry for the railroads. 
Everybody abuses them, everybody beats them. It is as 
dishonest to cheat a railroad by riding without paying, 
as it is to swindle a grocer or a butcher. But nobody 
thinks so, or at least no one has a conscience on the sub- 
ject. The theory generally held is that the railroads 
should haul freight and passengers for nothing, but pay 
taxes and raise the wages of employes. When someone 
points this out as an inconsistent belief, we promptly 
nail them to the cross as a servant of the octopus and 
a tool of the corporations. 

Perhaps Mr. Ripley thinks the prejudice against rail- 
roads can be overcome by personal acquaintance of the 
people with some of his best and chosen assistants. No 
doubt he will receive words of praise and votes of thanks. 
But when the special train has disappeared around the 
bend, the public mind will recover its balance and recall 
that the railroads are grinding the people to poverty, 
ruining cities and individuals and have no rights at all 
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that the patriotic citizen should respect.—Hutchinson 
(Kan.) News. 


Car Surplus Still Falling 


A decrease of over 11,000 in the net car surplus of 
the country is shown in the latest fortnightly report of 
the committee on relations between railroads of the 
American Railway association. 

In making public this statement, Bulletin No. 81, the 
chairman of the committee, Arthur Hale, says: 

“The surplus decreased 8,734 cars, bringing the total 
down to 33,735. The surplus of box cars decreased 3,288, 
coal and gondola 1,837 and miscellaneous 2,300 cars. The 
decrease in the latter item is made up largely of coke 
cars in groups 2 (eastern) and 3 (middle), and stock 
cars in groups 8 (middle western), 9 (southwestern) and 
10 (Pacific). 

“The decrease in box surplus, while quite general, is 
particularly noticeable in the west, the surplus of this 
class in group 10 (Pacific) having been practically wiped 
out, with shortages on the increase. 

“The total shortage is 20,419 cars, an increase of 
2,478. The box car shortage totals 12,153, now being in 
excess of the reported surpluses. 

“There is also a slight increase in the coal car short- 
age, which is still chiefly in groups 4 (middle Atlantic) 
and 5 (Southern). 

“Group 4 (middle Atlantic) reports a considerable 
shortage of box cars, as do also the groups in the western 
section of the country.” 

A summary of the total surpluses and shortages from 
May 26, 1909, to October 12, 1910, follows: 





SURPLUSES. 
Coal, 
Gondola 
No. of and Other 
Date. Roads. Box. Flat. Hopper. Kinds. Total. 
Oct. 13... 3010: :..° 2 8,856 2,085 6,034 16,760 33,735 
Sept. 28, 1910.... 143 12,144 3,394 7,871 19,060 42,469 


Aug. 31, 1910.... 155 20,315 3,488 14,108 22,111 60,022 
July 20, 1910.... 152 58,867 3,433 37,219 35,075 134,594 


June 22, 1910.... 158 59,611 3,237 28,762 34,034 125,644 
May 25, 1910.... 154 48,326 3,284 29,888 33,892 115,390 
April 27, 1910.... 153 29,366 4,753 44,391 23,575 102,085 


March 30, 1910.... 150 15,834 6,116 7,400 16,322 45,672 
Feb.. 16, 1910.... 148 14,990 6,447 8.660 15,416 45,513 


Jan. 19, 1910.... 151 22,842 8,417 7,819 12,758 51,836 
Dec. 22, 1909.... 177 24,284 7,596 7,213 19,262 58,354 
Nov. 24, 1909.... 163 17,538 4,091 5,628 12,271 39,528 
Oct. 27, 1909.... 174 13,029 3,090 5,287 9,490 30,896 
Sept. 29, 1909.... 174 22,330 3,821 11,239 15,998 53,388 
Aug. 18, 1909.... 169 182,505 5,953 42.158 28,808 159,424 
July 21, 1909.... 165 116,221 9,971 78,675 38,487 243,354 
June 23, 1909.... 166 121,441 12,099 89,292 40,112 262,944 
May 26, 1909.... 158 118,077 14,940 97,006 43,687 273,710 
SHORTAGES. 
Oct. 12, 1910.... 151 12,153 1,199 5,433 1,634 20,419 
Sept. 28, 1910.... 143° 9,665 1,670 5,044 1,562 17,94 
Aug. 31, 1910.... 155 4,594 914 2,964 821 9,293 
July 20, 1910.... 152 303 710 16 264. 1,298 
June 22, 1910.... 158 523 862 934 410 2,729 
May 25, 1910.... 154 1,416 1,236 1,837 240 © 4,729 
April 27, 1910.... 153 1,778 1,587 1,544 857 _ 5,766 
March 30, 1910.... 150 8,810 1,604 6,649 2,723 19,786 
Feb. 16, 1910.... 148 15,448 1,243 10,871 3,642 31,204 
Jan, 19, 1910.... 151 10,078 590 11,128 3,196 24,992 
Dec. 22, 1909.... 177 10,947 1,021 8,562 3,524 24,054 
Nov. 24, 1909.... 163 12,230 891 9,542 4,833 27,496 
Oct. 27, 1909.... 174 23,138 1,412 8,743 3,343 36,636 
Sept. 29, 1909.... 174 8,184 655 4,392 1,351 14,582 
Aug. 18, 1909.... 169 556 277 ~=—s:1,076 100 = 2, 008 
July 21, 1909.... 165 106 169 31 33 339 
June 23, 1909.... 166 211 190 193 2330 8327 
May 26, 1909.... 168 83 99 1,011 47 = 1,240 


AUTHORIZES ISSUANCE OF ERIE BONDS. 


Albany, N. Y., October 21.—The public service col: 
mission, second district, has authorized the Erie railroad 
to issue $1,0v0,000 of bonds under its first consolid: ted 
mortgage deed, dated December 19, 1895. It is provided 
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that the bonds shall not be pledged as collateral security 
for notes or other obligations; that the bonds shall not 
be sold at less than eighty-five and that the proceeds 
shall be used toward the cost of improvements and addi- 
tions to the railroad property as specified in schedule 
filed with the commission. 


Continues Express Rate Fight 





The Chicago Association of Commerce is not to be 
deterred in its fight against intrastate express charges by 
the injunction issued last week by Judge Kohlsaat of the 
United States Circuit court, restraining the enforcement 
of the state railroad and warehouse commission’s new 
tariffs of maximum charges. 

The freight traffic committee of the association is ad- 
vising shippers to pay all charges under protest. On col- 
lect packages the shipper is advised to pay the charges 
and then write in the delivery book of the company 
“charges paid under protest.” A general form of protest 
and a protest for prepaid charges are also suggested. 
These state that the rates are paid under protest because 
the charges are unreasonable, because they exceed the 
charges the companies may legally make; because the 
charges are not in conformity with the laws of the state 
of Illinois; because the rates are extortionate, discrimina- 
tory and confiscatory, and because they are not in con- 
formity with the terms and conditions of the order of the 
Illinois commission of August 25, 1910, as evidenced by 
said commission’s express tariff No. 1. 

Rush C. Butler, attorney for the association in the 
present fight, has this to say on the Kohlsaat injunction: 

“The allegations with reference to confiscation 
seem hardly warranted. It is a matter of record that at 
the close of the fiscal year 1909, the net capital of the 
Wells-Fargo company invested in the express business 
was less than $4,500,000, while its net earnings from 
operation amounted to over $3,000,000, or 71 per cent of 
the capital used in the business. 

“In this connection the public can hardly forget that 
in the fall of 1909 this company paid a 300 per cent divi- 
dend on its capital stock of $8,000,000, all out of surplus 
earnings. 

“The express business is on an essentially wrong 
basis. I refer to the practice of paying such a large per- 
centage of the express companies’ gross earnings for the 
mere naked transportation that the railroads furnish. 

“In my judgment the agitation over express rates and 
practices is going to result, in the next five or ten years, 
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either in completely wiping out all the express companies 
now doing business, or in a basic readjustment of the con- 
tracts between the express companies and the railroads. 

“As to the question of jurisdiction, the commission 
had the opinion of Attorney-General Stead before it under- 
took its investigation to the effect that the commission 
did have jurisdiction over express companies under the 
acts against extortion and discrimination. 

“If the courts hold in these cases that the commis- 
sion is without jurisdiction, the fact that after more than 
a year of painstaking investigation, the commission has 
decided that the rates now charged in this state by ex- 
press companies are extortionate, will certainly be the 
strongest argument that can possibly be presented to the 
next legislature in favor of the enactment of such a law.” 


DO YOU NEED HELP? 


Experienced Traffic and Office 
Man Wants Opening for Serv- 


ices and Investment. 


Add. {K, {@—Care Traffic Service Bureau. 


MR. SHIPPER 
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Freight Forwarders, 


| OMAHA VAN & STOR- 
AGE Co. 


OMAHA, 











| BALTIMORE TRANS- | DODD & CHILDS Ex- 


Light & Lombard Sts. 
BALTIMORE, 


2 Exchange Place 
JERSEY CITY, 














ADAMS TRANSFER & 
STORAGE CO. 
228 W. 4th St. 


KANSAS CITY, 


GREANEY BROS. 


BROOKLYN, 
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CALIFORNIA WARE- 
HOUSE CO. 
LOS ANGELES, 


J. C. BUCKLES TRANS. 
co. 


217-219 W. 2d St. 
CINCINNATI, 














PHILADELPHIA WARE. 
HOUSE Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, 





O. E. JONES 
PROVIDENCE, 





PROVIDENCE WARE- 
HOUSE CO. 
PROVIDENCE, 











COMMERCIAL WARE- 
HOUSE CO. 
LOS ANGELES, 


CLEVELAND STORAGE 


CLEVELAND, 








BOWMAN TRANSFER &. 








KEYE TRANSFER & PATTERSON TRANS- 
STORAGE CO. 
COLUMBUS, 








| THE BENEDICT WARE. 
HOUSE & TRANS. CO. 
15th and Welton Sts. 


F. A. WALSH & CO. 
MILWAUKEE, 








MINN. TRANS. & STOR- 


DENVER TRANSIT & 
WAREHOUSE CoO. 

122 S. sth St. 

MINNEAPOLIS, 





THE PECK & BISHOP 


E. S. BELDEN & SONS 


HARTFORD, NEW HAVEN, 











HARRISBURG TRANS- §} | WARWICK - THOMSON 
co 


654-660 West 34th St 
NEW YORK 


Pennsylvania Depot 
HARRISBURG, 





BROWN TRANS. & 
STORAGE CO. 
goo S. 6th St. 


ST. JOSEPH, 





SEATTLE TRANSFER 


SEATTLE, 





GEORGIA LIGHTERAGE 
& TRANSFER CO. 


SAVANNAH, 





AMERICAN STORAGE & 
MOVING CO. 


ST. LOUIS, 





THE TOLEDO WARE- 
HOUSE CO. 
1309-19 Lagrange Street. 
| TOLEDO, 
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TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


The National Spewia Traffic League. 


Object—The t of this league i 
to interchange ideas concerning traffic 
matters, to co- rate with the Inter- 
state Commerce mmission, siate rail- 
road commissions and transportation 
companies in promoting and securin 
better understanding by the public an 
the state and national governments of 
the needs of the traffic world; to secure 
proper legislation where deemed neces- 
sary, and the modification of present 
laws where considered harmful to the 
free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to 
promote, conserve and protect the com- 
mercial and transportation interests 
Membership—Those eligible as members 
are traffic directors, managers, com- 
missioners or other officials in charge 
of traffic of industrial or commercia! 
organizations and traffic officers of rep- 
resentative shipping concerns in the 
United States. 
Officers 
J. C. Lincoln, President 
Comm’r Merchants’ Exchange Traffic 
Bureau, St. Louis, Mo. 
W. M. Hopkins, Vice-President 
Mer. Transp. Dept. of Trade, 
Chicago, Ml. 
W. E. Cooke, Secretary-Treasurer 
T. M. Automatic Electric Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


ILLINOIS. 
Lake County Manufacturers’ Association, 
E. P. Sedgwick, Pres., Waukegan. 
National Association of Agricultural im- 
a nts and Vehicle Manufacturers, 
y. J. Evans, Sec.. Chicago. 
Sterling 
Manufacturers’ and Shippers’ 
Association, 
In charge of traffic of industries at 
Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill. 


BB. F. TAWPORGD. 06 2 cece vccceces President 
We. Bes PRE se vscoccsess Vice-President 
mW URS. 264 da05. Secretary-Treasurer 
W..h LARRi cc vascoccece TraffiC Manager 
MINNESOTA. 


Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, H. S. Childs, Sec., Minneapolis. 


MISSOURI. 

Business Men’s League, P. W. Coyle, 
Comm’r, 614 Bank of Commerce Bidg., 
St. Louis. 

Commercia! Club, H. G. Krake, Comm’r, 
8t. Joseph. 

Kansas City Transportation Bureau of the 
Commercial Club, H. G. Wilson, Trans. 
Comm’r, 105-6-7 Board of Trade Bidg., 
Kansas City. 


NEW YORK. 
Albany Chamber of Commerce, Wm. B. 
Jones, Sec., 95 State St., Albany. 
National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 
A. H. Beckman, Sec., 6 Harrison St., 
New York. 


OHIO. 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, Munson 
A. Havens, Sec., Cleveland. 


WISCONSIN. 
Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Assocla- 
tion, Wm. G. Bruce, Sec., 46 University 
Bldg., Milwaukee. 


TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Traffic Club of New York, Chas. F. 
Moore, Pres.; C, A. Swope, Sec. 

The Traffic Club of Chicago, John T 
Stockton, Pres. Guy S. McCabe, Sec. 

The Traffic Club of Philadelphia, Edw 
Knight, Pres. H. C. Trumbower, Sec. 

The Traffic Club of St. Louls, Geo. J 
Tansey, Pres. A. F. Versen, Sec.-Treas. 

The Traffic Club of Pittsburg, O. M. Ells- 
worth, Pres. T. J. Walters, Sec. 

The Transportation Club of Indianapolis, 


L. J. Blaker, Pres. L. EB. Stone, Sec. 
‘The Transportation Club of Louisville, 
Alfred Brandeis, Pres. W. E. Cham- 


bers, See, 


The Transportation Club of 


Pres. A. L, Bowker, Sec. 


The Traffic Club of Newark, Chas. Mil- 


bauer, Pres. E. G. Well, Sec 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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| The Traffic Club of St. Paul, J. R. Jones, 
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Directory of Transfer Agents, Freight 


Forwarders, Warehousemen, Custom 
House Brokers, etc. 









MERCHANTS’ WAREHOUSE COM- 
PANY. Storage, transfer and for- 
warding. The Quackenbush Company 


BUFFALO STORAGE & CARTING 
CO., 350-356 Seneca St. “Unsurpassed 
facilities’’ for storing, handling, trans- 
ferring and forwarding goods. Tele- 
phone No. 683. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


BELT LIND TRANSFER & STORAGE 
CO., warehouses located at 76th and 
Wallace Sts., on Belt Railway; office 
4 Sherman S8t.; do a general storage 
and transfer business; issue nego- 
— warehouse receipts, good at any 


JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING 
CO., INC., 443 Marquette Bidg. Car- 
load distribution to all railroads at 
Chicago without teams; L. C. L. ship- 
ments of machinery forwarded at re- 
duced rates to all principal western 
and Pacific Coast points. 


MIDLAND WAREHOUSE & TRANS- 
FER Co., 43d and Robey Sts. Belt 
line warehousing and reshipping with- 
out teams. Carloads received rail or 
lake and reshipped rail, L. C. L, at 
Chicago rates. Insurance rate, 29c. 


G. W. SHELDON & CO., Monadnock 
Block. Import and export freight con- 


agents; 
custom house attorneys. 


DALLAS, TEX. 


General transfer and 


agent; reshipping; storage; 
house. 


our care will be delivered promptly. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


E. FERGUSON CO., LTD., 
Fourth St. 


tion. 

















Congress Sts. 


livered as ordered. 








ELMIRA, N. Y. 











warding. Warehouses accessible 
all railroads. Prompt service. 










K. & 


tractors, warehousemen and insurance 
custom house brokers and 





W. M. EDWARDS, JR., 113 Austin 8t. 
forwarding 
ware- 
Carloads or less consigned to 





foot of 
Authorized cartage agents 
for the MICHIGAN CENTRAL R. R 
CO. Genera] cartage and forwarding 
Special attention to carload distribu- 


THE READING TRUCK CoO., 6th and 
Authorized cartage 
agents for the Wabash and Canadian 
Pacific railways and for the Anchor 
Line steamers. Special attention given 
to distribution of carioad freight for 
two or more parties. Merchandise de- 





ELMIRA STORAGE & SUPPLY CO. 
General storage, transferring and for- 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


M. STORAGE Co., Ninth and 
Santa Fe Sts. 

Track connection with all roads en- 
tering city. 

oe stored, distributed and re- 
8 : 

Track capacity, eight cars a day. 

Lew insurance, prompt, sa 
service, 

Bonded in accordance with state laws. 





LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


LOS ANGELES TRANSFER CO., 880 
S Broadway. Baggage and freight 
distribution; consignments and car- 
loads our specialty. Established 1886. 
Wholesale distributors and manufae- 





LOUISVILLE, KY. 


LOUISVILLE PUBLIC WAREHOUSE 
COMPANY, INC. Import and expert 
freight contractors, transfer and re- 
shipping agents, custom house brok- 





ers. Bonded and free ouses, 
ST, LOUIS, MO. 
ASHLEY WAREHOUSE CO. Bonded 


and genera] storage. Drayage facili- 
ties. Cars promptly handled. Custom 
house entries attended to. Insurance 
18c. Track connections. 


BONDED EXPRESS & TRANSFER 
CO. Distributors of bulk shipments, 
carloads or less. Consignments s0- 


licited. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, 


A. STIEFEL PIONEER TRANSFER, 
615 Tribune Bidg. Genera] transfer 
and distributing agents. Carload dis- 
tribution our specialty. Reliable and 
prompt, Established 1872. 





SCRANTON, PA. 


MERCHANTS’ WAREHOUSE co. 
Commercial storage, transfer and for- 
warding; railroad sidings. The Quack- 
enbush Co., proprietors. 





SAVANNAH, GA. 


SAVANNAH WAREHOUSING co. 
Wholesale distributors and manufac- 
turers’ agents. Modern brick ware- 
house and unexcelled transportation 
facilities We make a specialty of 


representing manufacturers carrying 
goods at Savannah for supplying 
southern trade. Prompt attention 


given carload shipments for distribu- 
tion. Drayage. 


WILKESBARRE, PA, 


MERCHANTS’ WAREHOUSE CO. 
Storage, transfer and forwarding. 
The Quackenbush Co. 
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{YOU DONT HAVE T0 BE A 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD AND TRAFFIC BULLETIN 





LAWYER 


To Be a Successful Traffic Man, 
BUT— 
You must be grounded in a knowledge of commerce law 


Not, of course, the minute, technical knowledge of the traffic 
attorney, but a broad general understanding of the principles that are 
fundamental in the construction and interpretation of our statutes govern- 
ing interstate commerce. Complex methods of doing business, methods 
undreamed of by our forefathers, have made necessary much legislation 
that the successful traffic man of to-day must know. 


It is this knowledge that is one of the distinguishing features between a 
traffic manager and 2 chipping clerk. 


To give this broad knowledge of the law, this general but accurate 
survey of the entire field of commerce legislation, there is one work 
whose supremacy has never been disputed. That is 


“Hutchinson on Carriers” 


Since its first appearance it has been recognized as the one work 
authoritatively treating the entire field. It has been revised and brought 
thoroughly down to date. The latest edition, the third, retains all the 
essential features of the previous editions, but has been revised and 


enlarged to cover the many new developments since the appearance of 
the second edition- 


Don’t bis think a work that has been able to hold the lead since 
1879 should be in your business library? 


* Futchinson on Carriers” is divided into fifteen chapters, contains 
1446 sections (1,000 of which have been revised or rewritten), deals with 
11,000 cases (6,000 of which have been added since the second edition) 


and 30,000 citations. 
3 Volumes, $18.00 net. 


The Traffic Service Bureau 


603-5 Westory Building 126 MARKET STREET 
Washington, D. C. Chicago, Ill. 
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